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Figs. 1 and 4.—Pearep Basque, Pertum Over-Skirt, AND SHort WaLkine Sxirt.—Back Figs. 2 and 3.—Cvirass PoLonatse anp Lona Watkine Skirnt.—Front anp Back.—Wrra 
AND Front.—Witn Cur Paper Parrery. Cur Paper Parrern. 
Fias. 1-4.—LADIES’ AUTUMN STREET AND HOUSE COSTUMES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—{Ser next Pace. ] 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Pleated Basque, Bay Over-Skirt, and Short Walking Skirt, Figs. 1 and.4; and the Cuirass Polonaiss and Long Walking Skirt, Figs. 2 and 3, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, 
rom 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each entire Suit.) . 
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IN UTTER WANT. 
I am poor; I am poor. 
If I came to beg at your door, 
You would say, She has jewels and gold; 
This is a lie she has told. 
But I say it o’er and o’er, 
I am poor; I am poor. 
I am poor; I am poor; 
I am hungering and thirsting sore; 
But the bread and the wine I need— 
True bread and wine indeed— 
I can not ask at your door, 
Though I be always poor. 


There’s a rose in her bonny hair; 
I saw you place it there 

With tender, loving hand: 

Ah! now can you understand 

The woman who cries evermore, 
I am poor; I am poor? 





Pleated Basque, with Peplum Over-Skirt 
and Short Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 

HIS stylish short costume for the fall and 

winter is copied from a French model kind- 
ly furnished us by Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & 
Uo. Each part of the dress represents a distinct 
feature of the new styles. The pleated or blouse 
basque is made with the tapering pleats that are 
so becoming to the figure, and the yoke, which 
is being revived by the best Parisian modistes. 
The over-skirt has the deep points on the side, in 
imitation of the classic peplum, and is flat be- 
hind. The lower skirt is short enough to clear 
the ground and escape the dirt. In the original, 
the costume is made of moss green armure wool 
and silk of the same shade. This style is re- 
peated in the rich camel’s-hair cloths that cost 
from $4 to $5 a yard, and is elaborately trimmed 
with embroidery, the entire yoke being covered 
with fine needie-work. Such dresses will be 
largely imported for young ladies who like trim, 
jaunty dresses, and for those more advanced as 
well. They will be worn both in the house and 
street, though a sacque or fichu will usually be 
added out-of-doors. The short skirt is relieved 
from its plain appearance by the deep knife- 
pleating, which is put on in two lapped rows on 
the front breadths, and in narrower separate 
rows behind. This skirt is made of silk, in order 
to give less weight, but if more warmth is re- 
quired, the skirt and its trimmings will be of the 
woolen goods. The over-skirt of wool is sewed 
on the lower skirt, and both are put on the wear- 
er together, as if in one piece. The peplum 
shape, though dressy, is very simple, consisting 
of merely two lapped breadths that form the 
front and sides, while the back is two long 
straight breadths folded double, trimmed, and 
put on with large silk bows without being draped. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLEATED BASQU PEPLUM OVER-SKIRT, 
AND SHORT WALKING SKIRT. 

Preatep Basque.—This pattern is in six pieces 
—front and back of blouse, front and back of 
yoke, sleeve, and collar. The garment is fitted 
to the figure by side pleats and a cross basque 
seam. Cut the front of body and yoke with the 
long straight edge laid on the edge of the goods, 
the back and yoke on the fold of the goods. 
Make two pleats and a cross basque seam each 
side of the front, and three pleats each side of 
the middle of the back, the two centre pleats 
meeting at the waist line. Place two notches 
evenly together at the top and two perforations 
the same at the waist line for each pleat. Take 
up the cross basque seam in the line of perfora- 
tions. Join the yoke to the body by meeting the 
notehes, Join the shoulder and under-arm seams 
down to the notch by meeting the perforations ; 
the remainder of the seam is left open. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn down the hem in front. Join the standing 
collar to the neck according to the notches, Cut 
the under part of the sleeve as perforated at the 
top, close the seams, placing the longer one to 
the notch in the back, and the shorter one at that 
in the front part of the armhole, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 2 yards, 

Pertum Over-Sxiet.—This pattern is in two 
pieces—front, and sash end for the back, Cut 
two pieces each of the pattern given. Place the 
lower edge of the front with the two perforations 
on the selvedge edge of the goods, and cut like 
the pattern given from the upper perforation. 
The notch at the top denotes the middle of the 
front. Make five upturned pleats on the back 
edge, meeting two perforations for each pleat. 
Place the side of the sash end with the single 
perforation on a fold of the goods, making the 
ends double. Make two side pleats at the top, 
turning toward the middle, meeting two notches 
for each pleat, and place on the line of the three 
perforations each side of the back. Place the 
notches together at the top of the front, the right 
front overlapping the left. Sew to a belt the re- 
quired size of the waist, holding the top of the 
skirt slightly full. The back is sewed together 
at the pleats. Tack the sash ends to the walk- 
ing skirt, leaving a space of about eight inches 
between the ends in the middle of the under-skirt. 

Quantity of r.aterial, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized persou, 24 yards. 

Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 








pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the long straight 
edges laid-on a fold of the goods. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gores. Join 
together by the notches. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 3 yards. 

Quantity of material for pleating, 4 yards. 











Cuirass Polonaise and Long Walking 
Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS graceful design of the new cuirass polo- 
naise is taken from a Parisian costume fur- 
nished by the courtesy of Messrs. Arnold, Consta- 
ble, & Co. When completed the effect is that of 
a princesse dress, as the polonaise skirt is made 
very long, narrow, and clinging. The front is not 
cut all in one, but has a long plain cuirass basque 
and a wrinkled apron breadth. The basque front 
is fitted by two darts and a side form, is fastened 
by ‘bows, and must lie so flatly to the figure that 
it will appear to be in one piece with the skirt ; 
a simple piping of silk edges the cuirass, and it 
is fastened by buttons and long-looped bows of 
silk. The front breadth is of simple shape, slight- 
ly sloped on the sides, and pleated across with 
some irregularity, so that the pleats will not look 
set and stiff. The back has a basque side form, 
beginning in the armhole and extending very far 
below the waist, making the Marguerite back 
much deeper than formerly. The middle forms 
of the back extend the entire length of the gar- 
ment; they are widened below the hips to give 
fullness for the slight flat drapery. It is best to 
make this polonaise of the double-width materials 
that are forty-six or forty-eight inches wide ; the 
lower part of the garment will then consist of 
two widths of such goods, viz., one for the apron, 
and the other for the back drapery, which is con- 
nected with the middle forms of the back of the 
waist. An easy band and loops of silk trim the 
end of the Marguerite back, and a large bow of 
two loops and two ends catches the fullness to- 
gether again just back of the ankles, making the 
very low drapery that is now in vogue. The close 
sleeve has a cuff of silk turned back en revers to 
disclose three narrow pleatings of silk. The col- 
lar, also of silk, is of the large turned-over Byron 
shape seen on many new costumes. In the orig- 
inal the material is blue-gray neigeuse, or snow 
cloth, with silk trimmings of the same color. The 
design is suitable for any wool fabric, alpaca, 
bourette, or camel’s-hair combined with silk, and 
will also be used for damassée silks with plain 
silk or velvet. Those who wish a cuirass basque 
pattern alone, can make it up separate from the 
polonaise skirt. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
CUIRASS POLONAISE AND LONG WALKING 
SKIRT. 

Currass Potonatse.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces—front, side form for the front, back, side 
body for the back, skirt front, sleeve, cuff, and 
collar. This garment is tight-fitting. The front 
is fitted with two darts each side and side form. 
The back is adjusted to the figure by a side form 
each side, and middle seam extending below the 
waist line, where an extra width is cut on. Place 
the centre of the front breadth, which is indicated 
by a single notch, and the long straight edge of 
the extra width in the back, on a fold of the 
goods. Take up the darts at the perforations in 
front. Make two side pleats, turned toward the 
back on the lower edge of the side form of the 
back, by meeting two perforations for each pleat. 
Then baste the polonaise according to notches 
and perforations. Make six pleats turning down 
on the back edge of the front breadth and seven 
in the middle of the front. Make one deep pleat 
on the front edge of the back, and join the seam, 
placing the lower end of the front to the notch 
below the deep pleat. The deep pleat on the 
back and the middle pleats of the front breadth 
hang loosely. The extra length at the top of the 
front breadth is bound and joined to the under 
part of the basque front with hooks and loops ; 
the lower edge of the basque meets the line of 
perforations on the skirt. Gather the top of the 
extra width in the back, and tack on the end of 
the middle seam. Make eight deep side pleats 
across the lower part in the line of perforations, 
one pleat overlapping the other, bringing all per- 
forations evenly together. To drape the back of 
the skirt, cut a tape twenty inches long, fasten 
one end on the gathers, and the other end on the 
pleats. Tack two tapes on the side seam each 
side, about eight inches from the top and bottom, 
and tie the corresponding ends across the back 
to adjust the drapery. Cut the lower part of the 
sleeve as perforated at the top, close the seams, 
placing the longer one at the notch in the back 
part and the shorter one at that in the front of 
the armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. Turn the cuff in the line of perforations 
toward the inside seam, forming a point on the 
upper side, and join to the sleeve by the notches. 
The whole of the cuff is given. The space above 
the point is finished with three side-pleatings of 
silk. Cut the collar bias of the goods, join to 
the neck, meeting the notches, and turn down in 
the line of perforations. Cut the left front of 
the basque like the pattern given, to form a deep 
lap on the under side. The right front is cut in 
the line of perforations, and closed with buttons 
and button-holes. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 44 yards. : 

Lone Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back. Cut the 
front and back on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of 
the side gores. Join together by the notches. A 
quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 3} yards. 
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Mae «(Cut Paper Patterns of the Pleated 
Basque, Peplum Over-Skirt, and Short Walking 
Skirt ; of the Cuirass Polonaise and Long Walk- 
ing Skirt ; and of the Girls’ Princesse Wardrobe, 
consisting of Walking Coat, Plain Princesse 
Dress, Kilted Dress,and Yoke Dress with Pleat- 
ed Back, for Girls from 2 to 9 years old, illus- 
trated on page 637—are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents for each entire suit. 





te Jn the ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 29 will be found several 
interesting and spirited sketches of scenes in the 
Eastern War. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 6. 





EXPECTANCY. 


EW are the joys of life that are quite 

comparable with those of expectancy, 
especially the expectancy of people of im- 
agination. This is a singular fact, and 
speaks largely for the spiritual side of our 
nature, for few of the joys of realization 
and possession ever quite reach the heights 
of hope and imagination. Expectancy is, 
however, a much more emphatic thing than 
hope, since it signifies certainty, where the 
other is uncertain—signifies assurance and 
right, signifies hope with the seal of au- 
thority upon it. We hope for many things 
without a shadow of ground for our hop- 
ing; we only expect that which we feel is 
sure to come. 

And what a pleasure is there in that ex- 
pectancy, calling upon senses that know no 
sating! As the world within the looking- 
glass is an ideal world; as the scene in the 
Claude Lorraine glass is transfigured; as 
any commonplace thing, when reflected out 
of the actual and tangible, takes on an 
aura of grace and refinement—so expectan- 
cy gives us sensations just beyond reality, 
refines the real, and idealizes facts. 

One living in a state of expectancy, how- 
ever temporary, lives really in an ideal world 
while it lasts. Every thing that comes with- 
in it is taken out of bald fact, and clothed in 
the bright drapery of dreams and pleasant 
fancies. Exactly what is expected never 
comes, to be sure, for it is something bathed 
in “the light that never was on sea or land,” 
and unconsciously in these seasons of ex- 
pectancy all of us are more or less poets. 
The maiden who wonders “if her lover's 
steed keeps pace with her expectancy and 
flies,” as Lord Byron has it, is looking for a 
lover many degrees finer and tenderer than 
the lover who at last arrives, and divides 
the enjoyment of his love-making with the 
enjoyment of his cigar. The wife who awaits 
her husband, her heart beating at every 
sound, “listening less to her own music than 
for footsteps on the walk,” pictures to her- 
self, although perhaps without an articulate 
thought about it, a sort of model King Ar- 
thur, a noble pattern of all the excellences, 
and in her love of this superior being of her 
conjuration forgets all about the real man, 
who, when he comes, will complain if his 
slippers have not been warmed, if his sup- 
per is not to his mind, who wants his wife 
well dressed on nothing a year, wants his 
table well set, but grumbles over the bills, 
and in general plays the part of that Pua- 
RAOH who would have bricks made without 
straw. And in turn, the husband whose 
wife has been absent, and who has missed 
her ordering, her bustling, her fault-finding, 
her presence in the house, so long that he 
has had time to forget the disagreeable part 
of her and remember only the cheerful and 
sweet, strangely recalls, now that he awaits 
her return, the wife of his youth, the girl he 
fell in love with, and who seemed to him at 
that time far “too good for human nature’s 
daily food,” and is somehow so fondly ex- 
pecting that seraphiec being that he experi- 
ences an actual shock of surprise over the 
arrival of the woman who does come at last, 
only to dispute the hackman’s charge, to re- 
proach the servants, to complain of the mis- 
doings during her interregnum, to set things 
straight with fury, and to tease for money. 
The merest trifle, in short, when we expect 
it and it has not yet arrived, seems some- 
thing better than the truth. Even the bon- 
net on its way from the milliner’s is changed 
in our waiting from a tolerably pretty affair 
into a bewitching and delicate confusion of 
straw and lace and ribbons and flowers, that 
with some throws a glamour of itself over 
the commoner bonnet when that arrives, 
and with others utterly annihilates the poor 
bonnet that falls under none of its provis- 
ions. And so of every other mote in the 
world—it is gold while it swims in the sun; 
it is dust when it falls on our arm. 

The pleasures of this expectancy are some- 
thing that you may see little children begin 





to indulge in early. Half of their plays are 
made of it, and this, that, and the other joy 
and glory are to be theirs when they are big 
boys and girls; when they grow up; when 
they take off petticoats, forswear Knicker- 
bockers, wear long dresses, have a tall hat; 
when they are ladies; when they are sol- 
diers ; when they go to college; when they 
have children of their own; when the great 
future arrives, with all that they expect in 
it. Who of us, even in middle life, is not 
expecting his ship to come in? And who 
of us can not recall the magnificent expect- 
ancy concerning that vague realm of un- 
known labors and rewards which we used 
to call the great world, and to think of as 
a delightful region into which we should 
presently be launched, which lay always 
just below the horizon? And what weuld 
life be worth if that other world were cut 
off from it—that world lying just below 
the horizon of life, which somehow casts its 
glory back over this actual world of to-day, 
and serves in our expectancy as perpetual 
compensation for all the ills and wrongs ex- 
isting here? 

Generally speaking, nothing, as we have 
before said, ever quite equals our expecta- 
tion of it; and, more than this, in many 
cases our first sight of any place or thing 
is never quite equalled by after-views. 
Every body remembers that child experi- 
ence of Mrs..BROWNING’s, when in her syl- 
van rambles she came across a spot that 
never seemed the same again, if again she 
ever found it: 

“T affirm that since I lost it, 
Never bower has seemed so fair; 
Never garden creeper crossed it 
With so deft and brave an air; 
Never bird sang in the summer 

As I saw and heard them there.” 
We recollect; ourselves, a child of our ac- 
quaintance who, playing om the beach at 
Newcastle, discovered a deposit of garnets 
there in the wave-washed sand, and ran 
hallooing up the shore for spades and bags 
to carry off the treasure, and whose dis- 
may was only surpassed by that of the fox 
whose buried goose had been unearthed and 
stolen by another fox, when, on her return- 
ing, full of expectancy, with a quickly as- 
sembled party, there was not a garnet to 
be found ; and she would have been deemed 
guilty of falsehood or of fancy if her little 
apron full of the rongh gems had not been 
witness to her veracity, and HuGH MIL- 
LER had not afterward come to her support 
with relation of similar facts. So far from 
quenching the spirit of expectancy within 
her, the circumstance seemed to stimulate 
it during all the rest of her life, as if time 
and fate must needs atone for the loss by 
giving every thing else she looked for a 
value beyond itself. 

Many of our mental processes are as yet 
quite inscrutable and past finding out, and 
thus it would be of little use to endeavor to 
say why expectancy so doubles the value of 
consummation. It is among those cases in 
which, according to the homely old house- 
wife’s proverb, we “eat our cake and have 
it too.” There is a sudden joy and ecstatic 
heart-beat in the very welcome surprise that 
sometimes overtakes us, but who would ex- 
change it for the long-drawn-out sweetness 
of that expectation in which we count the 
days, the hours, the moments, picture to our- 
selves the truth, gloat over every item of 
the coming joy, live it and relive it, and ex- 
tract the last drop of its deliciousness be- 
fore it is actually here? The surprise is pre- 
cious, doubtless; it lasts a moment. The 
expectation is equally precious; it lasts for 
hours. Our heart goes out and flies before 
the ship that is coming into harbor, goes 
out to greet the guest, goes out to receive 
the blessing, and is doubly dowered with 
every reasonable day’s delay. To expect 
sorrow, and supreme sorrow, surely to ex- 
pect it, is as wearing and wearying and un- 
endurable as the suffering is when the blow 
falls; to expect joy, and surely to expect it, 
is to enjoy it by so much the longer and by 
so much the more exquisitely as it may 
happen with us that the ideal in our being 
exceeds the real. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R, HAWEIS. 


DRESSES OF OUR DAY. 
N speaking of dress it is impossible to go too 
much into details. _I will begin with the 
gown, viewed in its several parts. 

Bodices.—As to the cut of the bodice, there are 
many forms, good and bad. The worst is, perhaps, 
the ordinary tight bodice, which we may christen 
the Pincushion style, from its hardness and stufti- 
ness, and which follows the form of the stays, 
and never that of the body. But you may say, 
“Why is this ‘neat’ bodice ugly? It is a pity 
to conceal a pretty figure forever in loose folds. 
Why may we never see a clear outline ?” 

Certainly, if we did but see the outline of the 
body, and not the French milliner’s idea of what 
the body should be. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than a close-fitting garment, such as that 
worn in the time of the Plantagenets, before the 
modern stays had come into being. But a box 
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that stiffens the whole figure unnaturally, draws 
the waist into the shape of a V, when the female 
figure is much more like an H, is a detestable in- 
vention, and, indeed, only a kind of coffin ; while, 
as for the bodice fitting it, any garment contain- 
ing so many unnecessary seams and wrong lines 
must always be an unpicturesque one. 

As for the skirt (which ought to be, if it is not, 
a portion and a continuation of the bodice), it 
must partake of the character of the bodice ; that 
is to say, if the bodice be cut tightly and formal- 
ly to the figure, the skirt should be so. For in- 
stance, none but the plain gored skirt, without a 
single pleat, can properly go with a tight bodice. 
But if the bodice be full at the waist, the skirt 
must contain pleats, for this form must signify a 
full and folded garment closed to the waist by a 
girdle. Nothing can be in worse (artistic) taste 
than to wear a loose bodice, such as a Garibaldi, 
with a tight gored skirt, which we have seen done, 
or a gathered skirt with a close bodice: no dress 
could be naturally cut in either way. It at once 
betrays that the skirt and bodice do not belong 
to each other, and are not cut together, or, as 
the artists say, “not all painted with the same 
palette.” 

As a glove that ends exactly at the wrist bone, 
or a boot at the ankle, with a straight line, is al- 
ways ugly, so are the necks of dresses when cut 
in a circle close up to the throat. They have an 
incomplete look invariably, and seem to require 
some sort of ornament, like a turned-down collar; 
this is not a natural form, and, besides, it gives 
the head a decapitated look. The collar corners 
taken off, thus forming a V, at once give us a nat- 
ural form. The V may fairly be carried down to 
the waist, but in this case let me beg my fair 
country-women ‘to wear a chemise. The fashion 
in vogue a few seasons ago of wearing the chest 
bare to the waist, while the dress was high be- 
hind and on the shoulders, was inexpressibly odi- 
ous. We have seen these V-shaped bodices at 
evening parties, where the V was only stopped by 
the girdle! As to the picturesqueness of the 
dress, it was lost by the hard edge of the V upon 
the chest. A dress ought never to end upon the 
skin ; there should always be a tucker, firstly, for 
cleanliness, and secondly, for softening the line 
of contrast. 

Seams ought never to have been introduced 
into the backs of close bodices. Surely the hu- 
man back would be easy enough to fit without 
these lines, sometimes contradicting so flatly the 
natural ones of the figure. What can be a more 
needless break in the line of the arm and shoul- 
der than the seam that chops off the arm just 
beneath the joint, or the square seam that crosses 
the blade-bone? There is another seam, which 
is just as ugly and just as needless, which goes 
straight fgom the arm-pit to the waist. If a tight 
bodice demands a seam down the back, it can not 
need the side seams nor the seam under the arm. 
If the seam under the arm is conceded, no other 
is required at the back. The old sacque of the 
seventeenth century was a very perfect pattern, 
as far as patterns go. The sleeve, whether tight 
or full, was put into the neck. The seam under 
the arm united with the pocket hole, at the lower 
end of which an extra breadth was gathered in, 
necessary to admit of the sweep of the train; the 
seam of the back was concealed by the long folds 
of the sacque, while giving the graceful line of the 
natural waist and hip; and the line of the side of 
the neck, which was usually square, swept straight 
down to the ground, revealing the under-vest or 
jacket and petticoat (both perfectly legitimate 
forms and distinct from each other). When a 
change of fashion brought the dress together on 
the bosom, with no under-jacket, the neck was cut 
heart-shaped—a very natural and honest form. 

In all cases the seams of garments should fol- 
low and recognize the natural lines of the body. 
A sleeve seam reaching the throat, or one sur- 
mounting the shoulder joint, is a more natural 
and proper form than one cutting across the arm, 
and should be used in all close bodices, where the 
eye is meant to take in a smooth outline without 
a break. In bodices less simple in construction, 
and where the sleeve rises into puffs or other ca- 

ricious forms, the seam may be at the joint, or, 
in fact, any where where it is least obtrusive, 

Sleeves.—Let me instance a few natural forms 
and honest effects in sleeves. 

In sleeves there have been so many forms that 
are good, it sometimes seems impossible to believe 
that they have all died out. In the dress-makers’ 
book of “ Modes” it is wearisome to see the very 
small number of forms—and those chiefly bad— 
on which the milliners ring the changes year aft- 
er year. 

The plain coat sleeve, so fashionable some years 
ago, was inoffensive, but a straight sleeve tight to 
the arm is a better form, for the bulge at the el- 
bow was unnatural. And in the tight sleeve there 
is generally the fault that seems inseparable frem 
the necks of high dresses—the sudden stoppage 
just at the wrist joint. This is sometimes reme- 
died by a frill spreading downward or spreading 
upward (which suggests a sleeve turned up with 
a cuff), both proper and beautiful forms, only the 
reality is better than a suggestion. 

Slashes are at all times, when neatly arranged, 
a most beautiful kind of decoration; and in the 
olden time, when they were most fashionable, 
they were always placed with a careful regard to 
the action of the muscles, Thus slashes were 
placed upon the shoulder and elbow joints, the 
breast, the edges of a flattened cap, the knees, 
the front of shoes, etc. In almost all cases the 
slits were cut just as any abandoned devotee of 
comfort would naturally cut them who was in- 
convenienced by tight clothes. Moreover, the slit 
afforded a good opportunity for the most brill- 
iant or delicate combination of color, dull green 
breaking through crimson, white through black, 
deep blue parting to reveal a glimpse of amber ; 
again, a natural form, an under-garment (wheth- 
er sock or shirt), visible beneath an outer one. 
{To BE CONTINUED.] 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHORT COSTUMES. 


VERY general effort is being made to return 

to short skirts for walking dresses. The best 
French modistes are giving special attention to 
the designing of short suits that will be sufficient- 
ly dressy for city wear. At European watering- 
places these skirts have already been adopted, 
and the styles of late summer at such resorts 
indicate in a measure those of the autumn and 
winter. Some of these skirts are very short in 
front, disclosing the foot as high as the ankle, 
and have slender trains behind; but the round 
skirt, drooping only an inch or two behind, is 
the convenient and cleanly style that modistes 
are offering for use in city streets. An illus- 
tration of a short suit with pleated basque and 
peplum over-skirt is given on our first page, and 
of this a cut paper pattern is published. The 
pleated basque, belted over the hips, and with a 
straight square yoke, is a comfortable and sim- 
ple costume, easily made at home, suitable for 
various occasions, and no longer to be considered 
a négligé dress, since French dress-makers are 
using it for very rich materials. The high stand- 
ing collar, the pleated silk belt, the bows at throat 
fand waist, the trimming extending up the open 
side seam below the belt, and the pleated cuff 
with bows, are all in keeping, and make a most 
graceful corsage. Bias bands of silk and piping 
trim the peplum over-skirt, and the lower skirt 
shows very deep pleating in front, giving the ef- 
fect of the kilt skirts which are now being re- 
vived in various styles. 


THE CUIRASS POLONAISE. 


The cuirass polonaise illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is one of the stylish designs described 
in previous numbers of the Bazar. It is com- 
mended to the reader as a simple model for 
the dresses of early fall and winter to be worn 
either in the house or street. It represents the 
new plain corsages, and shows how the drapery 
is caught together low down behind almost at 
the. foot. This very low drapery requires long 
walking skirts, as the fan train then sweeps out 
gracefully from beneath the most confined part 
of the over dress, 

GIRLS’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE. 

The various styles of the newest princesse 
dresses are illustrated on page 637, and cut paper 
patterns thereof are published. Sailor blue wool 
dresses, trimmed with white mohair braid, are very 
pretty made in these styles, and are sold at the 
furnishing houses for $3 50 for the smallest sizes, 
such as are worn by children two years of age. 
The gravest brown, olive, and moss green shaues 
are made up in similar fashion. 


DRESS GOODS, COLORS, ETC. 


The rough-surfaced yet soft, flexible stuffs for 
dresses have already been described. The fab- 
rics hitherto known as bourettes have increased 
in number and name, and merchants are fast 
making familiar such titles as Plevna imperials, 
Servian cloth, Turkish wool, neigeuse, pointillé, 
jongleur, and chenille or plush cloth. These are 
all wool or else partly silk, with knots, snarled 
ends, loose fleece, or else mere dots or flakes of 
color on very dark grounds. The solid drabs, 
browns, and grays of last year’s costumes are sel- 
dom seen. in their places are remarkable mé- 
langes showing oddly blended colors like the rich 
and irregular hues seen on the wrong side of In- 
dia shawls or the right side of Turkish rugs. 
Sometimes the myrtle green or navy blue ground 
on which these colors are thrown dominates and 
gives tone to the whole, but more often it is a 
problem what color prevails; hence there is the 
greatest liberty used in the trimming and in the 
material chosen for combining with the rough- 
surfaced wools. Some of the most elegant of 
these wool fabrics cost $6 a yard, but they may 
be found in less elaborate colors and of lighter 
weight as low as $1 a yard, The double-fold 
stuifs, measuring forty-six or forty-eight inches in 
width, are mest largely imported, and are most 
serviceable in cutting costumes of the present 
style, The materials described in Madame Ray- 
mond’s last letter from Paris are already found 
in New York, 

A novelty for ladies’ over dresses is called 
French cord, and so closely resembles the cordu- 
roy worn by gentlemen that it will probably be 
known as corduroy, notwithstanding the protest 
of merchants against so fine a stuff having so 
common a title. It is all wool, in lengthwise-cut 
reps, and is shown in drab, gray, brown, and navy 
blue. It is imported in long polonaises and in hab- 
it basques, with deep over-skirts richly trimmed 
with plush bands or with fur. It will be used 
for handsome travelling suits in bridal trousseaux, 
and for morning and shopping dresses. 

Among the colors most seen are various shades 
of moss green, olive, and bronze. As these hues 
are not becoming to all, there are blue, brown, 
and black grounds brightened by knots, threads, 
dots, and dashes of bright scarlet, cardinal, pale 
sky blue, old gold, and the vivid imperial yellow. 
The soft raw silks and the heavier brocades and 
damassés have the ground lighter than the small 
figures upon it, and often in contrasting color, as 
pale blue grounds for cardinal flowers, cream-color 
for myrtle green leaves, and flesh pink for olive 
brown. A great many materials are imported 
for dress trimmings to be cut up in side gores, 
panels, pockets, vests, and collars, and these dress- 
es dispense with all galloons, pipings, and fringes. 
These trimming stuffs resemble chenille and plush; 
they have cut threads forming deep pile, yet so 
secured that they are not easily drawn out, and 
the colors are as beautifully shaded as if done 
by an artist’s brush. One very quaint fabric for 
this purpose has tiny shreds of colored feathers 
woven in it. 





FRENCH DRESSES, 

The changes in dress are more especially in 
material than in design. The princesse style re- 
mains the foundation upon which many caprices 
are displayed; hence, with a good deal of tact 
and a little money, the costumes left over from 
last year can be stylishly remodeled. The dark 
blue, green, brown, and black silk or velvet un- 
der dresses will still serve as the foundation for 
the costume, and with scarcely any change of 
shape. The skirt will be made a trifle narrower 
and more scant every way, as short skirts prom- 
ise to be the chic of the season, especially for 
young ladies. The back draperies will be flat— 
collant, the French say—as opposed to the bouffant 
or puffed draperies lately worn. These flat dra- 
peries are not merely straight breadths; on the 
contrary, quite as much material is put in them 
as formerly, but it is laid in flat pleats, or crossed 
like scarfs and banded there, or else held down 
by bows in clinging folds that add nothing to the 
size of the wearer, and indeed often make the 
back quite as flat as the front. The side or 
panel trimmings are especially popular in Paris, 
and will doubtless be adopted here. Worth 
places parallel rows of fringe and clair de lune 
or other beaded galloon across side gores, or else 
he arranges the galloon in pyramidal form with 
bands of the same covering it. There are some- 
times more folds and wrinkles in the tablier than 
in the back, while quite as frequently there is 
no apron, but merely trimming suggesting one. 
Pleatings in the corsage are so popular that they 
have found their way into polonaises, extending 
down front and back over the hips, making the 
garment fit snugly there, and forming full dra- 
peries below. These pleats take their origin 
about the shoulders under a square yoke; hence 
one of the novelties is the pleated polonaise with 
a yoke. Such dresses are imported from the 
best French houses, made up in dark camel’s-hair 
and bourette, with short skirts trimmed with a 
single deep pleating. A fichu scarf of most 
graceful design is made of the dress material, 
and completes an exceedingly neat and tasteful 
suit. The only trimming is many rows of ma- 
chine stitching and side-pleating. There is a 
tendency to use wider pleating than formerly, 
though some of Worth’s handsomest dresses still 
have lapped rows of knife-pleating, especially 
when two materials are used ; thus a combination 
dress of black silk and satin has a three-inch 
knife-pleating of silk, then one of satin, and a 
wider row of silk pleating held down by a satin 
fold. 

Corsages take the most varied habit shapes 
even in princesse dresses. All the plastrons, 
Breton vests, revers, and fichu ornaments are 
seen again, and but one thing seems obligatory, 
which is, that the trimmings shall be as flat as 
possible, and add nothing to the apparent size of 
the most slender figure. When first examining 
a new costume it is difficult to say whether it is 
a polonaise or a basque with over-skirt, as there 
areso many compromises between long basques 
and the new habits called here polonaises; it 
quite often proves to be neither, but a princesse 
dress which merchants call a princesse costume, 
because it gives the effect of having an over dress. 
The long Louis Quinze vest and the Breton vest 
closed in the middle are seen on many new dress- 
es, on polonaises as well as on basques. The 
habits with flat, long, or square coat tails are 
very handsome when made of rich materials, but 
are rather severe in their outlines for simple 
stuffs, Bias silk folds in long perpendicular 
clusters are added to the back and front of plain 
basques to give the appearance of a pleated 
basque, One Frenchy touch in such dresses is 
to have a ribbon belt and bow with ends cross- 
ing these pleats back and front, but stopping 
there instead of passing around the waist entire- 
ly. The gray-blue clair de lune beads are much 
used for trimming black and other dark silks. 
They come jin expensive galloons with straight 
edges, and also in the stereotyped passementeries 
of vine and flower designs, Worth sends black 
silk dresses with basques and demi-trained skirts, 
trimming the edge of the front breadth with 
pleatings, putting panels of clair de lune galloon 
on the side gores, and catching the back breadths 
together almost at the foot with long-looped bows 
and beaded ornaments. Other more elaborate 
black dresses are partly silk, partly satin, with 
festooned scarf drapery of stamped velvet edged 
with fringe. Buttons are very large and fiat, 
with eyes in the middle; they are quite as often 
of pearl or metal as of silk or velvet. 

BRIDAL OUTFITS. 

Suggestions for bridal outfits are always in de- 
mand at this season, The newest importations 
show robes de chambre in princesse or Breton 
shape of pale blue camel’s-hair, with stripes of 
palm leaves in cashmere colors, or else cream 
grounds with dark blue cashmere stripes, or the 
reverse for darker wrappers. Very elaborate 
morning dresses are of pale blue brocade bor- 
dered with fur, and opening to show a blue silk 
skirt beneath ; gilt arabesque braids form panels 
on the skirt and cuffs. The visiting toilette for 
the bride is a skirt of golden brown velvet, with 
a cuirass polonaise of cream and old gold bro- 
caded silk bordered with fur. A dinner dress 
of moss green velvet with tilleul embroidery and 
white lace over-skirt has a square-necked habit, 
with lace sleeves reaching to the elbow ; a clus- 
ter of deep red roses is in one corner of the Pom- 
padour square. An evening toilette has a low- 
necked blue velvet princesse over dress, with 
train of white brocaded gauze; there are no 
sleeves to this dress; white flowers are clustered 
in two rows down the train. The wedding dress 


is of brocaded satin, with high square neck and 
very long train; the flowers form a chatelaine 
on the side and a chaplet for the hair. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Ratpo WaLpo Emerson is a sister of 
Dr. Jackson, the discoverer of anesthetics, and 
a rival claimant with Morse of the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph. She is a stately lady, with beau- 
tiful snowy hair, and a dignified but gracious 
bearing. She is proud of her husband’s genius 
and fame. One daugiter lives at home, and de- 
votes herself to care for the comfort of the fam- 
ily. Mr. Emerson is now an old man—seventy- 
four. He graduated from Harvard fifty-six years 
ago, and speaks of himself as a man whose work 
is nearly ended, but the only sign of failing pow- 
er noticeable in him in conversation is a sligbt 
hesitation and apparent effort in recalling a 
needed word, especially a proper name. 

—The wife of Colonel Toomas W. Hieatxson, 
who died a few days since at Newport, was a sis- 
ter of WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, the poet, and 
a niece of the late Dr. WitL1am E. CHAnnine. 
She was for many years an invalid. One of the 
most beautiful things in her husband's life wag 
his touching devotion to her, and his unwilling- 
ness to be separated from her. For many years 
he denied himself the gratification of his life 
dream, a visit to Europe, only because she shrank 
from having the Atlantic between them. A\l- 
though unable to leave her house, and for months 
at a time even to leave her room, she was often 
bright enough to receive friends, and thus her 
sick-room became the centre of a coterie of clev- 
er people, as it was at all times the place where 
her husband did his writing. 

—RoserT DaLe OWEN was married and buried 
by a Presbyterian minister. When making ar- 
rangements for his own funeral, he said: ‘‘ Mr. 
HUNTINGTON married me, and may as well bury 
me. ’Tis true, we do not think alike on all the- 
ological points, but we worship the same God, 
and hope to live in the same heaven.”’ 

—Mrs. Harriet Lane Jonnson, wife of an 
opulent banker of Baltiraore, and remembered 
for the elegance and refinement with which she 
presided at the White House during the admin- 
istration of her uncle, Mr. BucHaNnan, is now 
forty-five or fifty, with a handsome face, feat- 
ures regular and high-bred, sparkling blue eyes, 
white hair, and a dimpled double chin. She is 
still quite a belle among the gentlemen, a fine 
talker, to whom extended society life and travel 
have given perfect tone and polish. 

—The Baroness Burpett-Courts is rather for 
the Turk. She has recently given $5000 to the 
Turkish Compassionate Fund, making a total 
subscription of $10,000. 

—Mrs. Fanny Forrey, of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, is one hundred and three years old, and 
does all the domestic work for a family of three 
persons, 

—Baron EDMUND DE ROTHSCHILD is to marry 
a ROTHSCHILD of Frankfort, not of Berlin. She 
is a daughter of Baron WILLY pe RoruscHILp, 
and this is their relationship: EpmMuND De 
RorHscHILp’s father, Baron James pe Rotus- 
CHILD, married his own niece, BeTre, the daugh- 
ter of Baron SoLomon DE RotuscuHitp. Her 
brother’s daughter married Baron WILLY Ds 
ROTHSCHILD, and now her son is going to mar- 
ry Baron WILLY’s daughter. Understand it? 

—Mrs. Desorau W. Mason, of Brooklyn, wid- 
ow of a prominent builder, died a few days since, 
leaving an estate of $250,000. There are no 
heirs, but the will bequeathed the whole amount 
in specific devises. More than $150,000 is di- 
vided among a large number of friends and rel- 
atives, in sums varying from $1000 to $10,000. 
Among these, the Rev. Joun W. SEARLES, pastor 
of the Central Baptist Church, of which Mrs, 
MASON was a member, receives $3000. The char- 
itable bequests are as follows: American Baptist 
Missionary Union, $3000; Long Island Baptist 
Association, $5000; Women’s Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, $2000; Women’s Union Missionary 
Society, $2000; Brooklyn Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, $2000; Brook- 
lyn City Mission, $2000; Orphan Asylum of 
Brooklyn, $3000; Home for Destitute Children, 
$3000; Brooklyn City Hospital, $3000; Brook- 
lyn Young Men’s Christian Association, $2000; 
Baptist Education Society of New York, $2000; 
New York Baptist Union, $2000; American Bap- 
tist Mariners’ Society, $3000; American Bible 
Union, $2000; Central Baptist Church of Brook- 
lyn, $2000, 

—Among the authors and artists of Great Brit- 

ain probably no one combines the two in a high- 
er degree than RuskIN, or who enjoys a finer 
social position. Born to affluence, bis whole 
life has been one of constant intellectual activity. 
He is the subject of Epmunp YarTes’s last ‘*‘ Ce- 
lebrities at Home,” and the interior of that home 
is thus described: “ Across the hall the dining- 
room is entered, and here the eye lights on two 
0rtraits by NoRTHCOTE, over the sideboard, of 
Mr. Ruskrn’s parents; whilst in the same room 
are two ‘Annunciations,’ both by TInToreET; 
and, to omit the rest, there hangs above the 
chimney-piece TURNER'S portrait of himself in 
youth, and we see that the mouth which was 
afterward sensual was once softly sweet. But 
it is in the ‘ professor’s study’ that those who 
would know of Mr. Ruskin at home must be 
most interested. The room is long and low, 
with two large windows opening out upon the 
lake. At one end is the fire-place, over which 
is hung TurNER’# ‘Lake of Geneva’—a water- 
color remarkable for its splendor and unusual 
size; at the other is the. occupant’s writing- 
table. The walls are rightly covered with book- 
cases and cabinets rather than with pictures. 
Here are the original manuscripts of the Fortunes 
of Nigel and a volume of Scorr’s letters; here a 
‘Fielding’ on large paper and an edition of Plato 
by a distinguished divine have honorable place ; 
here some specimens of the binder’s art and the 
best that printing can do; and humbly hidden 
here behind some other volumes are copies, kept 
for reference or for gift, of the Works of JoHNn 
Ruskin. In this corner stand three marble fig- 
ures, which once helped to support a font, chis- 
eled by NicoLo Pisano, and broken, it is said, 
by Dante; and lying on the table is a book of 
drawings in —_— by MANTEGNA and BoTTiIcEL- 
LI, which the British Museum thought it could 
not afford to buy. This cabinet contains, admi- 
rably arranged on variously colored velvets, the 
half of Mr. Rusk1n’s valuable collection of min- 
erals, the greater part of which was once the 
property of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. 
These drawers are full of illuminated migsals 
and tine old manuscripts (though the best, per- 
haps, lie in the professor’s rooms at Corpus); 
and here is a cabinet filled with drawings, not a 
few by TURNER, Which it would take long to 
partiaily enjoy.” 
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Breakfast Cap of Mull, Lace, and Mulberry 


: Ribbon. 


For the band of this cap cut of double stiff lace one 
piece an inch and a quarter wide and eighteen inches 
and a half long, and close it in a ring so that the ends 


form a point in the back, Trim the band 
on the under edge with a strip of mull edged 
with lace. For the crown of the cap cut of 
mull on the bias a three-cornered piece, 
which is rounded off at the middle corner, 
edge it with insertion and lace an inch and a 
quarter wide, and set it on the band so that 
the two corners form scarfs. The cap is 
trimmed with mulberry ribbon as shown by 
the illustration. 
























Fig. 1.—Borper ror Livcerre.—VeEnetian Emprorvery. 


silk lace. 


leaves. 


THESE 





linen. 


forth from one 
outline to an- 
other and cover 
it with button- 
hole stitches, at 
the same time 
working in pi- 
cots as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion. Edge all 
the design fig- 
ures with but- 
ton-hole stiteh- 
es, and cut 
away the material underneath the bars, 
on the wrong side, 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 
THESE monograms, which are design- 
ed for handkerchiefs, are worked in sat- 
in and half-polka stitch with white and 
colored cotton, 


Table ornamented with Dried 
Flowers. 

Tue frame of this table is made of 

polished bamboo, into the top and bot- 


CuHATecaIne Pocket 
ror Evening Dressgs. 


with loops and ends of lav- 
ender gros grain ribbon. 


Parasol and Fan. 

Tue black faille para- 
sol is edged with tilleul 
The stick is of 
carved ebony wood, and 
is trimmed at the top with 
a bow of black faille rib- 
bon and a cluster of plums. 

The sticks of the fan 
are of carved ebony, and 
the cover is ornamented 
with painted lilies - of - the - valley. 
The edge of the cover is curved, | 
following the outlines of the 


Borders for Lin- 
gerie.—Venetian 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
borders 
are worked on ba- 
tiste, nansook, or 
Having transferred the de- 
signs to the material, ‘run the out- 
lines of the design figures with em- 
broidery cotton, and for the connect- 
ing bars stretch the thread back and 
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Breakrast Cap 

or Mutt, Lace, 

AND MULBERRY 
Reson. 


Breakfast Cap of 
Mull, Lace, and Lay- 
ender Ribbon. 

Tue crown of this cap is 
laid in box pleats and is 
sewed on a binding an inch 
wide and eighteen inches 
and a half long as shown 
by the illustration. The 
seam made by doing this 
is covered with gathered 
Valenciennes lace an inch 
and three-quarters wide, 
and on the right side is a 
side-pleated mull ruffle, 
edged with similar lace, 
and set on in spirals. 
The cap is also trimmed 





Fig. 1.—Mono- 
GRAM, 


’ 








PARASOL AND Fan, 


Fig. 2.—Mono- 
GRAM. 





















































BREAKFAST 
CaP or 
Mutt, Lace, 
AND LavEN- 
DER Rippon. 


Crochet Ker- 
chief. 

THis square 
kerchief is work- 
ed with blue and 
white Shetland 
wool, partly with 
a double and 

partly with a triple 
thread, and with a 
wooden  crochet- 
needle. The edge 
is trimmed with 
ball fringe worked 
with similar worst- 
ed. Begin the 
kerchief in the 
middle with a 


Fig. 3.—Mono- 
GRAM. 


(chain 





Fig. 4.—Mono- 
GRAM. 


round, 2 








Exprowerep Srrip ror Foorsroois, AFGHANS, ETC.—Cross Stritch Emprorery. 
Description of Symbois; 8 ist (darkest), 8 ad © 3d, © 4th (i 


Dd 


ark Yellow; 


ghtest), Pink; 8 ist (darkest), © 2d, 8 3d (lightest), Brown ; 


Light Yellow. 


tom of which two circular pieces of polished wood are set as 
shown by the illustration. 
and ferns are arranged in a bouquet or half wreath, and are 
covered with a glass 
them air-tight. 


On these dried flowers, grasses, 


plate of ‘the same size, thus keeping 


Great care should be taken in drying the 
flowers, so as to preserve their natural colors. 


Embroidered Strip for Footstools, 


Afghans, etc. 


Tuts strip is worked on white flannel with fill- 


following st. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on 
the _sec- 
ond of 2 
the 2 ch . 


counting as first 
de. in this round. 
8d round.—2 sl. 
on the next 2 st. 
in the preceding 


ch., 





rt 





aaa” pe 


- 
oo 
2, 


Bae 





close 


ing silk, in the colors given in the description of 
symbols, over canvas in cross stitch. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery, the threads of the canvas 
are to be drawn out. 










































foundation of 5 ch. 
stitch), 
these in a ring with 1 
sl. (slip stitch), and 
crochet (very closely), 
always going forward, 
as follows: 1st round. 
—2 ch., which count 
as first de. (double cro- 
chet), 11 de. on the 
foundation st. ; finally, 
1 sl. on the second of 
the 2 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. 
2d round.—2 sl. on the 
next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., which count 
as first de., 5 de, on the vein 
before the next dec., three 
times alternately pass 

over 8 st., 6 de. on 
the vein before the 


TABLE ORNAMENTED WITH Driep FLOWERS. 


which count as first de.; for the widening on the next corner 


work 5 de. on the vein between the mid- 
dle two of the first 6 de. in the preceding 
round, pass over 3 de.,3 de. on the vein 
before the following de. ; three times al- 
ternately for a widening on the next cor- 
ner work 6 de. on the vein between the 
middle two of the next 6 de.; then 3 de. 
on the vein between these and the fol- 
lowing 6 de. ; finally, 1 sl. on the second 
of the 2 ch. counting as first de. in this 
round. Work 22 rounds more with 
white and 9 rounds with blue Shetland 
wool like the preceding round, but the 
number of de. between two widenings is 
increased by 3 in every following round ; 
finally, work 3 rounds with a triple thread 
of white wool as follows: Ist round.—1 
sc. (single crochet) on the vein between 
the next and the following 3 de., 9 ch., 
pass over 6 de. in the preceding round ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 
2d round.—5 sl. on the next 5 st. in the 
preceding round, always alternately 9.ch., 
1 se. on the middle of the next 9 ch. ..3d 
round.—Like the preceding round. _.For 
the fringe fasten a fivefold strand of. blue 
Shetland wool thirteen inches long and 
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laid double to the middle 
st. of each ch. scallop in 
the last round, and orna- 
ment it, as shown by the il- 
lustration, with a large ball 
made of blue Shetland wool, 
catching both ends of the 
strand together at the same 
time, and then trim each 
end of the strand separately 
with three very small balls 
of white Shetland wool. 


Monograms for Hand- 

kerchiefs, Figs. 1 
and 2, 

THESE monograms are 

worked with white or col- 

ored cotton in satin, back, 

and half-polka stitch. 


Necklace. 

Tus necklace is com- 
posed of changeable Bra- 
zilian bugs, which likewise 
ornament the medallion. 


Agrafe for Bonnet. 

Tue centre of the agrafe 
is of black jet, bound with 
oxidized silver. Grelots of 
oxidized silver finish the 
under edge as shown by the 
illustration. 


Embroidered Towel. 

Tus towel is three-quar- 
ters of a yard wide and a 
yard and a half jong, and is 
raveled out on the ends and 
knotted so as to form a 
fringe. On one end the 
towel is furnished with em- 





Vig. 1.—Monoeram. 


broidery. The mono- 
gram and ornaments are 
worked with white em- 
broidery cotton in satin 
and half - polka stitch. 
Edge all the design fig- 
ures with half - polka 
stitches of blue cotton. 
The veins and vines are 
defined with similar 
stitches. 


Embroidered Cigar-Case. 

THis maroon Russia leather 
cigar-case is lined with pale pink 
leather and bound with silver. 
The pockets are cut heart-shape, 
and are furnished, one with a mon- 
ogram and the other with a photo- 
graph, covered with a heart-shaped 
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EMBROIDERED TOWEL. 


piece of maroon leather, which is lined with white satin. These 
pockets are surrounded with an embroidered edge. The em- 
broidery is worked on a foundation of white leather. For the 
forget-me-nots use pink and blue silk, and for the foliage green 
silk, and work the former in chain and knotted stitch, and the 
latter in herring-bone stitch. The monogram is worked with 
maroon silk in satin and half-polka stitch. On the edge werk 








button-hole stitched loops 
of red silk as shown by 
the illustration. 


Coiffures, Figs. 1--5. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Coirrcre 
with Wavep Curis. For 
this coiffure part the hair 
from ear to ear, comb the 
back hair up high, twist it 
in a knot, and pin it on 
the crown. On this knot 
fasten a diadem crépe, over 
which the front hair is 
combed up. A chignon of 
waved curls, as shown by 
Fig. 3, and similar curls in 
front, complete the coiffure. 
The curls in front are ar- 
ranged as shown by Fig. 1, 
and are fastened with fine 
hair- pins. In the front 
hair, which is combed up, 
fasten short curls attached 
to hair-pins, and which fall 
on the forehead. These 
curls are covered with an 
invisible net. The curls 
falling in the neck as shown 
by Fig. 3 are caught to- 
gether with a colored rib- 
bon, which is tied in a bow. 

Fig. 2.—This coiffure 
can be arranged without 
the aid of false hair when 
the natural hair is moder- 
ately thick. Part the hair 
from ear to ear and tie the 
back _ hair. Comb the 
front hair back over a 
light hair crépe and fasten 
it. Having divided the 
back hair into two parts 
and waved it, arrange it in 
a circlet around a comb as 
shown by the illustration. 





Fig. .2.—Monocram. 


To complete 

the coiffure a 

short and long 

curl may be 

fastened un- 

derneath the 

coil in the 
back. 

Fig. 4.—For this 

eoiffure, which is 

made of the natural 

hair, divide the hair 

from ear to ear and 

part the back hair 

crosswise. Having 

tied the upper part 

of the back hair, comb back the front hair, divide the upper 

back hair into two parts, comb it up, and arrange it in puffs 

on the crown. The rest of the back 

hair is combed up in the same man- 
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EMBROIDERED C1GAR-CasE. 


ner, and the single strands are rolled up in puffs, and fastened 
as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 5.—Co1rrure or Bratps. For this coiffure part the hair 
from ear to ear, and fasten the twisted back hair in a knot on the 
crown. Comb back the side hair and the waved front hair, and 
fasten on three braids as shown by the illustration. Lay one 
braid from the middle to the left side of the crown, and fasten 


Fig. 1.—Borrte Mat wir Cover 1x Spanish EmBromery. 
[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 628.] 
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the curled ends; pass the second braid through 
the first, fastening the thick end at the back, and 
lay it around the crown in the opposite direction, 
fastening the curled ends. The third braid is 
fastened in the centre of this circlet, so that the 
upper part forms a loop covering the middle, and 
falling in curls in the back. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXXL. 
FOR FRIEND, COMPANION, AND SISTER. 





Lena pondered much whether St. Aubyn had 
ever seen this place, or passeda night here. What 
wonders she would have to narrate! Why, she 
would return with sufficient story for all the win- 
ter through. She remembered Mrs. Brandon had 
spoken of the bouquets to be seen in Covent Gar- 
den, but she had not met with any of those choice 
arrangements thus far. 

Church bells are heard going for morning serv- 
ice, and soon afterward seven falls from the 
tower of the church near by. Roman Catholic 
sisters enter, purchase a few white flowers, and 
move silently away. 

Lena would follow the direction of the bells she 
had heard, and enter the place of devotion, but 
that she fears Sir Dickson Cheffinger may come 
and go, and the one chance be lost of recovering 
her friend. She had no very clear notion of the 
time it would take her to return, but she intend- 
ed to set forth upon the journey homeward soon 
after the meridian of the day. And she would 
take back such splendid flowers for Aim, to be laid 
upon his dressing-table—sa peace-offering and love- 
offering ; and she taxed her brain to think of all 
the pretty schemes she could, likely to charm her 
kingly poet-guardian, whom she now, indeed, felt 
she loved as never before. And she resolved, so 
resolutely, never to vex and grieve him again ; 
erying a few minutes when she remembered how 
often she had done so. Lena gave but little time 
to breakfast, snatching it hastily in the most gen- 
teel of the coffee-houses, and then returning to 
her watch. 

Meanwhile shops are opening, and the theatric- 
al warehouses disclose the curious contents of 
their windows. Here you may play at nine-pins 
with the ages; learn more of the nations in five 
minutes than you have learned in a life; take a 
bird’s-eye view of history; be introduced to all 
the celebrities of biography ; and encounter such 
gentry of diablerie as you would not dabble again 
with, in the occult, this side of the grave. Enter 
this hotel ; the magnificent clock upon the mantel 
of the salle chimes E1GuT as we cross the thresh- 
old; an irritable old gentleman is stated before 
some cutlets, and appears apprehensive of a for- 
cible removal of the same, There is a sense of 
enjoyment beneath this hospitable roof, and in- 
voluntarily we think of those whom never a roof 
covers, save such as is afforded by the Garden. 

A rubicund and genial country gentleman en- 
ters, and seats himself opposite to him of the cut- 
lets—to the manifest annoyance of the latter. 

“ Fine morning!” he pleasantly remarks. 

“Don’tknow! Hav’'n't been out! just down !” 
and he dashes the Worcestershire sauce about 
recklessly. 

“Seen the paper this morning ?” the genial one 
ventures to ask. “ Any news?” 

“ Lies, you mean—don’t read the papers, got 
something else to do!” 

“What is your opinion of the Session ?” 

“ Didn’t know there was one. Don’t have opin- 
ions. I'm facts, Sir, dry and solid, pounds, hun- 
dred-weights — gallons — skins—dickers — bush- 
els ; but facts, Sir, always.” 

Extraordinary individual this; but in spite of 
his grimness the other seems amused. The apart- 
ment is fairly filled; few ladies in comparison to 
the attendance of the more hungry sex. A waiter 
at the door holds it open with great deference, & 
trail as of silk is heard, then the patter of little 
feet, and a musical voice speaking endearingly to 
children, and the doorway frames a picture, fair 
as that of the Goddess of Morning in the great 
gallery of the Adriatic; a lady of calm, sweet 
beauty enters, holding by either hand a pretty 
boy and girl; she walks the extent of the salle 
majestic as an empress, ingly ious 
all eyes ave turned upon her, her own being bent 
upon her children. At the remote extremity of 
the room a white-haired elderly gentleman, in 
faultless morning costume, rises to meet her, 
shakes hands, kisses the girl, lifts the boy on his 
knee; and the lady, with the same quiet grace, 
takes a seat opposite her friend. The saturnine 
gentleman of the Facts watches from beneath his 
8 brows the proceedings described. 

“Very elegant!” suggests his neighbor. 

“Bah! Take striplingsin, not me. Don’t be- 
lieve in women.” 

Now considering neither of the gentlemen could 
very well be classed under the highly necessary 
sample of human kind he designated striplings, 
the point was lost; he would have added some- 
thing more, but it was not to be; for, as it hap- 
pened, an individual was leaving at that moment, 
to whom one of the attendants was handing a hat 
and umbrella; whereat Mr. Cutlet started up, fe- 
verishly excited, and made for the umbrella vi- 
ciously. 

“ Beg pardon—my umbrella, I think!” Prov- 
ing otherwise, however, he kindly trotted back to 
his seat with the characteristic and sweet criti- 





cism, 

“Fellow looked so like a rogue, thought to be 
sure he’d made a mistake.” 

The genial gentleman pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in looking at the valuable prints upon the 
dingy gold and brown splendor of the walls, at 
the theatrical and operatic portraits, at the rich 
but well-worn carpet, and tastefully painted but 





smoke-discolored ceiling, when a paw fell heavily 
on his arm, and— 

“So you are still looking at that woman !” 

“ Beg pardon ?” 

“Seems to have taken your fancy, as she has 
the other old boy’s! Fools! Fools!” 

This being extremely rude, he preserved a dig- 
nified but wounded silence. 

“She’s only one of over-the-way lot !” the oth- 
er continued, pointing to the Opera-house, with 
an energy that nearly drove his forefinger through 
his neighbor's right eye. 

Then he dropped the mustard goblet into the 
cruet vacuum with a dull electro thud, eloquent 
and decisive, and rang for his bill (he called it a 
statement), and this was brought to him upon a 
silver salver, the attendant looking curiously sus- 
picious meantime: that poor man had already been 
tried to excess. Now the genius of the office had 
made a slight mistake, in fact had imagined the 
two gentlemen one firm, and placed the repast of 
both upon the old gentleman’s slip, a catastrophe 
that produced volcanic symptoms ; for, rising in- 
flammably, and doing auctioneer business with 
the carving-knife on the table, he denounced that 
wretched retainer with the outraged vehemence 
of a Rienzi. The genial gentleman ultimately 
calmed the storm by settling his share of the 
small amount. 

But to return to the Garden, now bathed in the 
flood of sunshine, looking quite another place ; 
all the buildings, so gray and gloomy in the night, 
have caught shade and expression, and those tones 
the Flemish painters loved. Like an arras of 
gold the sun lies spread upon the walls ; the win- 
dows gleam a retinue of burnished shields; and 
here and there an antique chimney gable comes 
into view, lending the harmony of an old-world 
town. The flowers and the shrubs glow with fresh 
sweet hues, and look as though they had bloom- 
ed specially to be admired, so resplendent do they 
appear, and so coquettishly enfold their hidden 
charms. All through London there is fragrance 
which the sun has drawn of these, and it is as in- 
cense laid upon the altar of the City. Hard-lined 
faces, and features writ with reminiscence of pain, 
catch the sun-gleams, and the reminder of their 
dear old country ways ; and smiles curl upon wan 
lips, jewel-like upon the days that are dead. And 
as the pleasing and animated scene is at its height, 
one—two—n1nE, clangs forth to call the sluggard 
exquisites of Western chambers to emerge into 
the sunshine and the world’s fair of flowers. 

A small voice invites a by-stander to have his 
boots blacked. Yes. He is not partial to the 
curb, but stands, pelican-like, a while, for he looks 
rather disreputable after a long pilgrimage, and 
in this japanned age the individual with unpolish- 
ed leather is very much of a pariah. He addresses 
the impromptu valet, who scratches at a spat of 
London mud with a sort of affection, as though 
almost irreverent to remove it, and looks up with 
sloe-like eyes all the rough City life can not rob 
of their beauty. Terribly outré, to see beauty in 
the eves of a shoe-black ! 

“Do you find the Covent Garden beat pretty 
profitable, my boy ?” 

“Like every other, varies, Sir.” 

“ What do you average a day?” 

“It’s more when the big house is full; the 
chorus gents stop for a shine going in to r’hearse.” 
Calculation. 

“Still you find the people who come to the 
market good customers ?” 

He shakes his head contemptuously, or discon- 
solately, it is difficult to tell which. 

“The gentlefolks has theirn done afore coming, 
and the dealers don’t have ’em blacked at all.” 

Judging from some of the domains we have 
seen, and pursued the gentle rabbit over, it would 
be of little avail: our glorious soil possessing, 
among its other virtues, that of sincere attach- 
ment. The public, meantime, gazes upon the cer- 
emony with the admirable curiosity customarily 
bestowed upon those undergoing ordeal by shoe- 
blacking ; the English people have an objection 
to any enlightened fellow-creature standing upon 
one leg if he has two to stand upon, and evident- 
ly regard the institution as a revival in modifica- 
tion of the classical pillory. 

A woman with a brood of half-clad young, sing- 
eth for bread ; he has no change, or he would as- 
sist that woman ; the stereotyped three half-pence 
in his pocket, he feels, belongs to the urchin at 
his feet: labor hath its dues. But then the wom- 
an singeth ; yes, but he has not engaged the vo- 
calist, and he has the urchin. Covent Garden 
ethics. It is a very odd thing, whenever we are 
most disposed to help, we never have any change. 

The polishing over, he goes on his way rumi- 
nating, and turning sharp, discovers the urchin 
bestowing one of his coins upon the woman. 
Phenomenon. 

But then the London poor are all phenomenon. 
Did we not last week see a stern man of the al- 
leys knock down another in a tavern brawl, and 
then in turn watch a long night-time beside the 
straw of a sick beggar-girl? Those clad in purple 
and fine linen may learn of these the sweet union : 
sympathy, compassion, charity. 

By this there are many well-dressed folk about 
the Garden, and a sprinkling of those whose lines 
have fallen among silver spoons and carriages. 
These are intent on rich purchases for the con- 
servatory or dining table, or bouquets for the even- 
ing, and crests of blossom for the vases, in choice 
chambers where all the walls are a gleam of mir- 
rored luxury. 

And there are others treading the marketway 
with quick business-like step toward their offices 
and warehouses; clerks whose only joy is some 
flower pressed between pages of the ledger, on 
which they look when all a-weary of the great 
grim City with its grinding routine; merchants’ 
men from the dark and narrow streets and lanes 
where baled products rear to the smoke height, 
men who have some sacred niche, corner, shelf, 
drawer, ledge, or even cranny between the bales, 
where they hide the loved souvenirs of morning 
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walks that whisper of the youth of the sky that 
is blue, the air that is fresh, the colors that shame 
all their dyes, and of the holidays coming with 
the fall of the year. 

And there are pale girls here, neatly dressed, 
and wearing all the appearance of genteel though 
poor condition ; they hurriedly, timidly pass the 
tiers of bloom, with great longing in eyes whose 
lustre has died under pressure of work and wea- 
riness. 

And children come, on their way to school, and 
drink in visions of field and meadow splendor, of 
which they have read in books alone; visions that 
last them all the morning within the dull white- 
washed walls. 

And the governess fresh from some country 
vicarage, she comes here with her tiresome train 
for the reminder by that sweet, faint perfume. 

So they pass, each face bringing its own story, 
each new player upon this wonderful stage a life 
study of absorbing interest; and Ten is heard 
quivering on the air, and the broad glare, which 
has banished all our Rembrandtism, ushers fresh 
crowds into the thronged mart until character be- 
comes almost too numerous for specimen, and the 
space is motley as a patchwork quilt. 

Take the central arcade alone for study, and 
here will be found almost every class and type, 
leaving out the vendors altogether ; from the nerv- 
ous gentleman who is always knocking over the 
jellies, to the gentleman whose province it is to 
go about treading upon corns, and the gentleman 
who gets into fearful states of excitement, and 
passes a life in tripping over cushions. Of course 
all these are passionate admirers of flowers, wear 
them in their button-holes, present them to their 
lady friends, have no objection, in fact, to go bot- 
anizing, but upon such expeditions they tumble 
into sore straits. And there is the inevitable 
being who knows every thing—thefe is positively 
nothing upon earth he does not know; he dis- 
courses largely, giving one the pedigree of every 
bulb and the dam of every fruit. Then we re- 
mark the little old gentleman who keeps twiddling 
a pocket-handkerchief, and who has so polished 
at his nose the stump alone remaineth; he turns 
up every where, a nuisance to every body; in 
early days he saw an experimentalist at a Me- 
chanics’ Institution do something with a pocket- 
handkerchief, and it was so startling—he having 
lent the handkerchief—it took violent effect upon 
his mind. And the stout lady is here whose hus- 
band, she now tells people, helped to found the 
British Museum, to which he bequeathed a case 
of copper-colored beetles. She was much put out 
by that circumstance, not that she wanted the 
beetles—which she was always afraid of—but that 
she begrudged the case; she thought they might 
have been sent to the authorities in a pickle jar, 
or some other convenient utensil. The showy 
conversationalists are here; an attendant couple 
whom people invite upon the same principle as 
they do the lady who plays brilliantly upon the 
piano, and pays for her supper in half a score of 
bars. And the lank pale man whose craze is 
chipping about with a small hammer, as though 
searching for the original rib, And the naturalist 
who persists in talking about the carnivora until 
nervous spinsters creep again. And the gentle- 
man with a library, which he figuratively calls his 
parliament of thought, and which he has collected 
on the cheap, from old book-stalls, in dusk hours. 
The young man who is connected with an associ- 
ation, and who glides through, as afraid of being 
seen or suspected of vanity; and the philanthro- 
pist who commenced regenerating the race half a 
century since, and who, finding the soil unfruit- 
ful, has now taken to vegetables. And there are 
the distinguished people one meets at the horti- 
cultural shows and garden parties of grandees, 
who hold shares, and delight to be recognized as 
“ Fellows” of something. And the charming for- 
eign lady with the bend of an empress, anda toilette 
that would have become any of the smaller courts ; 
she is spoken of rather vaguely as the Marchion- 
ess, is known to have a passion for- billiards, 
eau de Cologne, and dozens of gray kid, and is gen- 
erally a person highly effective ata distance. And 
a country mayor with keen floral tastes and faint 
odor of candles, and also a doctor of divinity, with 
queer ideas upon the celibacy question. 


We have been told that one of the leading co- 


medians has caught his most successful eccen- 
tricities of study in this place; that it is a favor- 
ite resort and saunter of the profession is well 
known, and few faces are more familiar to the 
enviable arrangers of the choice bouquets which 
are a feature behind the windows. 

We observe that certain of the company, under 
pretense of turning back to look at the stalls, are 
in reality watching that graceful lady in the 
French morning toilette of striped batiste, worn 
with the eleg and fashioned with the care of 
a brocaded satin robe. It is the heroine of a fa- 
mous divorce case that caused a sensation some 
timeago. With exception of a worn and troubled 
expression all the cunning of the toilette can not 
erase, there is no apparent change from the dressy 
and distinguished grande dame of the London 
season of her days of triumph; yet she has been 
subjected to no ordinary ordeal, even of the 
courts, The boy beside her is her only son, pos- 
sessing the beauty and intelligence of a race 
famed for both. She has fought in public ways 
before the rabble for those eleven years of love 
and music, has stood tongue-tied, a gazing-stock 
for London mobs ; has queened it lonely and firm- 
ly under all the invective of slander, and has 
made content with one small suite of rooms, one 
careful tire-woman, one love of all the world— 
her treasure whom it came so near to losing; and 
she can bear all for this, even though friends and 
fortune have fled, and this place of flowers looks 
strangely sad. She notices none, looks steadily 
to its end, or far in her boy’s deep eyes, reflect- 
ing fairest blues of the array. She comes to 
please him, and walks the promenade, perhaps 
seeing none; and yet, sometimes flushing, when 
the boy’s eyes wander off to one or other of the 








lovely children, to the tumbled locks of some fairy 
in high places—blown shafts of sunshine that 
take his admiration—and thinking of the future, 
she saddens deeper still; but then remembers it 
is spring-time, season of buds with him, though 
autumn in the world, and takes his hand tender- 
ly as she would take a cluster of lilies, knowing 
spring glides on to summer with its blossoms, 
and summer to the grave and settled splendor of 
the autumn, when love returns to its parent, if 
bloomless, magnificent, with the last fruits and 
the best fruits of its year. 

They are not all Londoners here this morning. 
Covent Garden is one of the favorite walks of 
our country friends, who enjoy the show as much 
as if they had no heavily fragrant slips of flower- 
ing land encompassing their dwelling, and as 
thongh they had not journeyed through flecked 
meadows and between hills starred with the va- 
grant blossoms. By road or rail the journey is 
flower-strewn; leaves may be browning; moss 
taking on the faint expression of much color; 
ferns be drab-feathers in the undergrowth; and 
brush-wood and hedge-row a tangle of points, 
awaiting the call to pierce through and to burst 
to a lace-work of dazzling hue; but the autumn 
flowers are every where—the poor man’s flowers, 
gypsy child’s flowers, that come without setting, 
blown by contrary winds, beaten upon by broad 
waters, borne by winged messengers from waste 
woodland aisles, caught on the thick wool of 
driven flocks, and floated by tiny rivulets to slop- 
ing haunts of the kingfisher. And the mind of 
the girl whose fortunes we follow turns to the 
flowery ways by which she has come this long 
distance from her home; turns to the inclosed 
garden, that wilderness upon the steep summit 
of the cliff, where trees grow thick as in African 
jungles, where the birds come to the crumbs she 
scatters, and conies troop to her feet. She has 
tired of this ever-changing scene already; tired 
of the city she had so longed to see; it seemed 
useless waiting any longer for the coming of that 
poor gentleman, who might even at that moment 
be engaged upon the work which had taken such 
fixed hold upon his mind ; she would go from this 
market, go from this city, to where flowers did 
really grow by the roadside, where the simple 
cotter’s wife would make her more welcome than 
she could possibly feel alone in this vast metrop- 
olis. No one could love flowers more truly and 
more fondly than herself, and she could spend 
all day among these; but the day was far ad- 
vanced, and she could not tell what its hours 
might hold in store. She could not face one of 
those huge bewildering railway stations; she 
would rather walk long miles upon the homeward 
road, until some small place was reached, where 
trains stop to take up passengers, and where the 
officers upon the platform find time to say a civil 
word, and take a little trouble in helping the 
helpless. It was this the ewe lamb said to her- 
self midst of all the bustle and confusion, setting 
forth with a brave little heart, and the character- 
istic determination Mrs. Brandon delighted to call 
by the name of obstinacy. 

She must ask the way, and to somewhere; and 
it seemed the most reasonable thing to ask for 
the road leading to that last town of importance 
she had noticed upon the journey. She remem- 
bered it was called St. Albans, and, turning to a 
market-gardener standing near by, she asked if 
he would kindly tell her the way. He looked 
compassionately at the questioner, jumping to 
conclusions instantaneously, as is the custom. 

“Going to service mayhap, and got to walk! 
Well, it’s a goodish bit o’ ground to cover, and 
I'd advise ye to jump up into the carrier’s wan, 
my dear.” 

“No, thank you,” thought Lena, “I’ve had 
enough of that sort of travelling ;” then she said, 
aloud, to her informant, “Can not I ride some 
distance—at all events through London ?” 

“To be sure ye can, in one o’ them cabs; shall 
I hail one for ye ?” 

“T shall think it very kind of you.” 

The man did so willingly enough, and our trav- 
eller, blushing finely at her temerity, was soon 
rushing through London by another, and, as she 
thought, a pleasanter mode of journeying. 

Lena left it very much in the driver’s hands 
where to set her down. She took it as a natural 
consequence that the train from Yorkshire, hav- 
ing passed through St. Alban’s, would return the 
same way, and felt proportionately nearer home ; 
and when, some distance from London, she com- 
menced walking, it was with a delightful sense 
of freedom and liberty. No crowds were here to 
frighten her, no maze of bricked-in streets to be- 
wilder until her head ached; no thousand-and- 
one things to look at all at once; the broad clean 
road was before her, and a sky blue and promis- 
ing as that of Hesperia. Her cheeks flushed 
with the pleasure of the walk, with the resolution 
to be so good upon return ; the image of St. Aubyn 
seemed to make the distance as nothing, and the 
miles disappeared as before the leaping of the 
antelope. But all this created the most enjoyable 
appetite Lena St. Aubyn could remember, and 
she began to look eagerly for some hostelry or 
cottage likely to contain the requisites for dining. 
With the exception of here and there a villa res- 
idence, however, nothing of the kind was to be 
seen, and to approach one of these with a delib- 
erate admission of hunger was out of the ques- 
tion. She thought it just possible some inn 
might be hiding its modest sign right or left of 
the main road, and seeing a boy closing the gate 
of a turning into a lane, she called to him, with a 
voice half bold, half trembling. The boy looked 
up, leaning with a sort of languid grace upon the 
upmost bar; then Lena was thrilled bythe eyes 
that met her own, by the striking face with its 
beautiful Bohemianism and tender melancholy ; 
and, moved to address him further, she timidly 
begged pardon for her rudeness, and was but 
about asking, would he tell her, where—where. 
She really could not confess to that splendid boy 
it was merely a case of dinner, for the desire had 
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vanished ; she could only think of that haunting 
face before her. And the other was as strange- 
ly moved. Here was the being shaped of dreams 
and shreds of poesy, this the face ideal and shad- 
owy, and longed for all life through—the face for 
friend, for companion, and for sister. 

And “Walter Gordon” opened the gate with 
an inviting movement, reassuring, and very win- 
ning, and said, 

“The house of my friend is here; I am sure 
you are welcome to sit down and rest. I have 
known what it is to be tired and faint myself.” 

Then Lena looked at him more closely, while 
gratefully following, and thought how like he 
was to the description Sir Dickson had given of 
the boy for whom he was searching. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpeENt. } 


ROM certain signs, which are barely percepti- 
ble, it is evident that the polonaise, so tena- 
cious of life and so often re-appearing under the 
title of tunic when persecuted under its own 
name, is gradually disappearing before the dress 
proper. This winter polonaises will be made so 
long that they may be worn without an under- 
skirt, and from the moment that the latter is 
suppressed, the merging of the polonaise into the 
dress is accomplished. But it is not probable 
that this great event will be suddenly effected. 
Polonaises will! still be worn for some time; and 
when they‘finally gease to exist, the trimmings on 
the skirt will simulate their capricious and irreg- 
ular outlines for a long time to come. We must 
also note as a menacing fact their length, which 
is incompatible with their longevity. It is with 
garments as with states—the larger their growth, 
the shorter is their duration. 

Besides the paletots and modified Dolmans to 
which we are so accustomed, fashion will adopt 
for the first cool days of autumn the camisole 
made of cloth. This is a kind of short blouse 
with pleats in the back and loose fronts, over 
which a belt is worn. I can not say that it is 
very pretty, but I must mention this variety of 
wrapping in passing. The sortie de bal, which for 
so long a time was invariably in the shape of a 
long: talma, will be made this winter exclusively 
in the guise of a long mantelet. Half-long and 
long saeques will also be in vogue. All wrap- 
pings in the least dressy will be made of black 
velvet. Last winter velvet was replaced by black 
silk armure. 

Materials designed for morning toilettes par- 
ticipate of all the styles which have been in favor 
during the last eighteen months. Veigeuses have 
been manufactured in all shades. This material 
is made of silk or wool, and also of silk and wool ; 
on a ground of whatever color flecks resembling 
snow-flakes are disposed irregularly, as if flung 
there at hazard. It can not be denied that nev- 
geuse is a material suitable for winter, but it is not 
confined to the limits indicated by its name, for 
it comes in all colors. There is even a kind called 
natural moss, which, with its green moss-color 
strewn with reddish tints, imitates perfectly the 
mossy carpets found in the depths of the forests. 

For a number of years fine handkerchiefs, rich- 
ly embroidered and magnificently trimmed with 
superb lace, wholly disappeared from the femi- 
nine toilette. A handkerchief was carried in the 
pocket, for use in case of need, but not in the 
hand to be exhibited for admiration. This win- 
ter costly and beautiful handkerchiefs will make 
their re-appearance. Already bags are manufac- 
tured to which small chains, very short, and ter- 
minating with pincers, are attached, and which are 
designed to hold fine handkerchiefs. This fash- 
ion will be chiefly used for ball toilettes. The 
rage of the moment is for Japanese jewelry. Fan- 
cy jewelry of olive brown metal with designs in 
gold, chatelaine vinaigrettes, belt buckles, agrafes 
for cloaks—in a word, every thing is Japanese. 

Among the toilettes for little girls (from four 
to eight years old) which will be worn most this 
winter, the Russian frock should be mentioned 
as being very practical. It is made of all kinds 
of material, but chiefly of cloth, and is composed 
of a short skirt and a polonaise as long as the 
skirt, the whole without any other trimming than 
three rows of stitching along the hem. The po- 
lonaise is slashed from top to bottom on the left 
side, and is fastened from the shoulders down by 
four tabs, the last being placed at some distance 
from the bottom. Belt to match the tabs, that 
is to say, of the same material as the Russian 
frock, which is generally of cloth, and for the 
winter will be frequently bordered with a narrow 
band of fur. 

Among the new models which are prepared at 
present, and which will be adopted if pleasing to 
the capricious feminine public, I must mention 
the long plain redingote, taking the place of the 
polonaise, and made not only of cloth, but of vel- 
vet, damassée silk, and silks of all kinds. I will 
describe such a redingote, which I saw in prepa- 
ration only yesterday: Long plain skirt of dark 
olive faille; the front and side breadths were 
trimmed with a very wide band of dark olive vel- 
vet, cut in the shape of long leaves, and embroid- 
ered with red and olive silk in several light shades. 
Redingote of olive velvet, opening in front over a 
plastron of damassée silk, showing olive leaves on 
a red ground. The neck, cut square in the back, 
had a plastron of similar damassée silk, and the 
sleeves and pockets were likewise trimmed with 

damassée silk. In the back the redingote termi- 
nated at some distance from the waist, describing 
something like a circumflex accent, in the hollow 
part of which was a pleated train like that of 
the skirt, and spreading out in a circle. On each 
side of the train was set a revers of olive velvet. 

Damassée silk will be very generally employed 
this winter for the trimming of dresses. It will 


be cut in bands to serve the purpose of galloon. 
It should be well understood, however, that the 





color of the ground or design of the damassée silk 
trimming should match the color of the dress, 

For street costumes plush skirts are in prepa- 
ration, to be worn under redingotes of silk or 
cashmere trimmed with bands of similar plush, 
which is manufactured with a close pile, but very 
little longer than that of velvet, and comes in all 
shades. 

For evening toilettes there are demi-skirts 
made of silks with brocaded designs, showing 
bouquets, stripes, ete. For instance: Very long 
skirt of vert d'eau faille, trimmed on the sides 
and back breadths with three pleated flounces. 
The front of the skirt, a long tab on each side, 
and the low-necked waist with short sleeves and 
basques, under which is set a short over-skirt 
breadth, are made of white silk brocaded with 
bouquets of fuchsia; these parts are edged with 
passementerie fringe in white and vert d'eau, with 
branches of fuchsias in passementerie crossing 
the fringe at regular intervals. This is called a 
demi-skirt because the front is of a different kind 
of material than that employed for the sides and 
»ack. All kinds of combinations are more than 
ever in fashion. Stamped (ciselé) velvets employ- 
ed for trimming plain velvet, faille, and wool, and 
goods with designs combined with plain materials, 
will still be fashionable this winter. 

There are numerous projects in regard to ball 
toilettes, although the season for their reign is 
still far in the future. Some announce the fixed 
intention to swell the light and transparent ma- 
terials, and to diminish the extent of the trains, 
which merely serve to impede others and the 
wearers themselves in dancing.. Others shrug 
their shoulders, and affirm that in the domain of 
fashion the eye can not accustom itself to two 
opposing styles, and that ball toilettes will never 
be bouffante while street dresses remain clinging. 
I believe that the latter are right. One point, 
however, is gained: the ball toilette will be near- 
ly short in front, and will be made in such a fash- 
ion as to leave the under edge in front as free as 
possible, all the fullness and length being thrown 
to the back. (So much the worse for those who 
are in the rear.) Let us suppose a low-necked 
habit waist, as this will frequently be worn with 
ball toilettes. The ends are drawn from the front 
to the back in a manner to tighten the dress and 
to confine all the fullness to the bottom of the 
back. For the trimming of ball dresses there 
are in preparation a great number of bands of 
white or colored tulle, covered with embroidery 
in silk of several shades intermingled with volor- 
ed beads. This produces a very rich effect, and 
is less costly than embroidery executed directly 
on the dress material, Emmextine Raymonp. 





Chatelaine Pocket for Evening Dresses. 
See illustration on page 628. 

Tus pocket may be made either of the drees mate- 
rial or of a fabric in a contrasting color. The original, 
which is especially designed for white Swies muslin 
dresses, is made of pale blue silk reps, trimmed with 
white lace th uarters of an inch and an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and bows of pale blue gros grain 
ribbon an inch and three-quarters and two inches wide. 
To make the pocket cut of silk reps on the bias and 
white lustring a straight piece six inches and 
a quarter wide and nineteen inches and a quarter long, 
foid the under end down on the outside seven inches 
and a qaarter wide, by which means a pocket is form- 
ed, and joiu the sides, The upper end, which serves 
for a flap, is cut pointed as shown by the illustration, 
and is turned down on the outside. Trim the k- 
ph furnish it with a button and button-hole for 

ing. 


Bottle Mat with Cover in Spanish Embroidery, 
Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 629. 


Tue round foundation of this mat is covered smooth- 
ly with brown velvet, and the rim which surrounds it 
with puffs of the same material. e cover 
in Spanish embroidery is worked on fine écru linen 
with coarse gold thread, gold spangles of various 
sizes, and fine sewing silk in several pale shades of 
color. First transfer the centre d , of which a 
quarter section is given in full size by Fig. 8, page 
628, to the material, and run the outlines with fine ail. 
All the design figures are with two gold threads 
side by side, which are } ly button-hole stitched on 
the foundation with colored silk. In doing this lay 
the outer gold th in a loop, which is fastened part- 
ly by the button-hole stitches bordering the next figure, 
and partly by a second loop of gold thread formed at 
the next figure, as shown by the illustration. First 
work the —_ simulating circular ribbons, fasten- 
ing two gold threads on the foundation along the out- 
lines with button-hole stitches of pale blue silk, and 
laying the outer gold thread in loops as shown by the 
illustration, The dots are worked with similar silk in 
satin stitch. For the edge of the flowers use dark red 
and maroon silk, for the leaves and vines olive and 
stone green and light brown silk, for the crescent and 
clover-shaped figures violet silk, and work the em- 
breidery in the manner described previously. The 
gold spangles are sewed on with point Russe stitches 
of yellow silk, and the single figures are filled with 
satin, back, and point Russe stitches. The edging 
which borders the centre is worked in Spanish em- 
broidery, separately, as shown by Fig. 2. To join the 
two parts run maroon silk through the corresponding 
picots, 

Crochet Scarf worn as a Hood. 


See illustration on page 628, 


Tuts scarf consists of a straight piece three yards 
long and a yard wide, which is worked with a double 
thread of blue and white Shetland wool and a wooden 
crochet-needle. Bows of light and dark blue ribbon 
form the trimming. Begin the scarf with white worst- 
ed in the middle with a foundation of the requisite 
—_ (254 stitches in the original), and on this work 
as follows: 1st round.—Going back on the foundation 
st. (stitch) work 1 sc. (single crochet) on the second 
following st., always alternately 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 
sc. on the fourth following st. 2% round.—For the 
widening on the corner work twice alternately 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the same st. on which the last ec. in the pre- 
ceding round was worked; then on the other side of 
the foundation work always alternately 8 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next free 3 ch.; then 3 ch., for the 
widening on the corner work 8 sc. se ted each by 3 
ch. on the first sc. in the 1st round, always alternately 
3 ch., 1 ac. on the middle of the next 8 ch. in the ist 
round: the last sc. should come on the middle of the 
8 ch. in the first widening of this round. 8d round.— 
* For a widening work 3 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. on 
which the preceding sc. was worked, 3 ch., for a widen- 
ing work 2 sc. separated by 3 ch. on the middle of the 
next 3 ch. in the preceding round; then always alter- 
nately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch.; the 
last sc. should come on the middle of the 3 ch. in the 
widening on the next corner; repeat once from *. 
4th and 5th rounds.—Like the preceding round, but 








and working the last st. of the 5th round on the first 
ch. ins of on the middle st. of the first widening 
in d. 6th round. the widen on 


roun —* 


wing 3 

then always alternately 7 the middle of 
en 

the scsend following rf ch. 

Tth-9th goog ee alternately T ch., 1 sc. on the 


on the next sc. in the p ing round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 9 ch. in the round before the 
last, catching the co’ nding st. in the preceding 
round at the same time, 3 ch., and it from *, but 
ov each corner widen as described in the 3d round. 
19th-28th rounds.—Like the 3d round. Next work 12 
rounds like the 6th-17th rounds, and finally 6 rounds 
with white worsted as follows: 4ist round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 9 ch. in the 
round before the last, catching the corresponding st. 
in the preceding round,9 ch, 42d round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the next sc. in the preceding round, 
9 ch. peat twice the 4lst and 42d rou: 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE quickest railroad-building on record is 
said to have taken place in the construction 
of the Philadelphia and Atlantic City (New Jer- 
sey) line. The whole road—a distance of fifty- 
five miles—was constructed in sixty-seven days. 
The work is highly spoken of as a creditable piece 
of engineering, and it had the unusual merit of 
being built for less than the estimated cost. 





The establishment of a line of cheap cabs be- 
tween the Forty-second Street station of the El- 
evated Railroad and the Grand Central Dépét 
has proved such a success that two new branch 
lines have been added. The new routes will 
employ eight cabs, the first extending from the 
Warren Street station and terminating at the 
Fulton Street ferry, and the second from the 
Fourteenth Street station to Union Square, the 
fare each way on both being ten cents. 





Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, England, is to deliv- 
er the regular annual course of lectures before 
the Yale Theological Seminary. These lectures 
were delivered three years ago by the Rey. Mr. 
Beecher, two years ago by the Rev. Dr. Jobn 
Hall, and last year by the Rev. Dr. William 
Taylor, 





The prospect of a large orange crop in Flor- 
ida this winter is encouraging. Among fruit- 
growers the chief thing to be dreaded is the 
possibility of a gale in September, which some- 
times visits the South Atlantic coast. The gale 
of 1871 destroyed about one-third of the oranges ; 
but that was very severe, and another such may 
not occur in a long time. 





M. Krantz, the Commissioner-General for the 
Paris Exhibition, has addressed a circular to the 
foreign representatives, announcing that the 
— parts of the Exhibitjon building will 

é finished on the 15th of September. rehi- 
tects and engineers of the foreign commissions 
will then be admitted to commence work upon 
the sites allotted to them. 





Tn 1840 Mr. Alvin Adams, who recently died in 
Watertown, Massachusetts, was not worth a dol- 
lar. The week before his death the express which 
he established carried in one day $27,000,000, and 
at the present time that express company em- 
ploys nearly 15,000 persons. In 1840 Mr. Adams, 
with one man and a boy, did all the work. 





The identity of Osman Pasha seems to be a 
erplexing problem. It has been asserted that 
ne was an American; also a Jewish paper de- 
clares he was a native of Hungary, his parents 
being Jews. The Turkish minister at Washing- 
ton announces that “the commander of that 
name was born in Asia Minor, of Mussulman 
parents.’ That settles it. 





Who would be the successor to Brigham 
Young, is a question which has excited much 
interest through the country. The Apostles of 
the Mormon Church have published a circular 
stating that in a revelation which they profess 
to have had from the Lord, it has been declared 
that a quorum of the Twelve Apostles is to 
constitute the authority of the Church. It re- 
mains to be seen whether any one among that 
community is strong enough to usurp that au- 
thority. 





One result of the interest taken in rifle match- 
es in the last few years is that the principal 
ocean steamers have established ranges on their 
decks, and instead of playing shuffle-board and 
pitch, passengers now amuse themselves by fir- 
ing at targets. 





It is curious to notice the different effect 
which the beautiful and sublime in nature has 
upon different persons. A story is told of a 
German tourist who, when he reached Inspira- 
tion Point, where is seen the first glimpse of the 
Yosemite, fell on his knees, and said, with tears 
in his eyes, ‘‘ Mein Gott, ich danke dir fiir diese 
Stunde’’—*‘ My God, I thank thee for this hour.’’ 
“Oh, how pretty!” was the vapid exclamation 
of a young lady as she reached that same mag- 
nificent spot; and her senseless remark sent a 
thrill of disgust through others of the party. 





The “Sick Children’s Flower Mission” has 
done a grateful work in distributing over twen- 
ty-four thousand bouquets during the past sea- 
son. The eyes and heart of many a pale-faced 
= have been gladdened by this act of sym- 
pathy. 





The extraordinary intelligence has been re- 
ceived in England of the disappearance of two 
islands and their inhabitants. An Australian 





ig the of ch. scallops between two 
widenings always by one in every following round, 








right to remove guano from two islands on the 
coast, described on the chart and kuown as the 
Barker Islands. He dispatched three vessels in 
April with laborers and appliances for shipping 
the guano, but when they arrived where the isl- 
ands were known to have been, there was noth- 
ing to be seen but water. The islands had dis- 
appeared entirely; how and when is a mystery. 
It was generally supposed that Australia lay out 
of the line of active volcanic agency, so that the 
phenomenon is all the more remarkable. 


Some one recently said to Victor Hugo, “It 
must be very difficult to write good poetry.” 

“No, Sir,” replied the poet; “it is either very 
easy, or utterly impossible.” 





At a meeting of the American Science Asso- 
ciation, recently held in Nashville, Tennessee, a 
paper was read by a lady on ‘‘ Atmospheric Con- 
cussion as a Means of Disinfection.’’? This at- 
tracted much attention on account of the sex 
of the author and the views it discussed. Upon 
the basis of the germ theory of disease, the sug- 
gestion was made to kill the germs by a coneus- 
sion of the air. Among other instances, it was 
stated that all the mosquitoes in a room can be 
killed by exploding in the centre a small quan- 
tity of gunpowder on a shovel. 





A cigar dealer recently made a large sale with 
little profit, by leaving his young daughter in 
charge of the shop while he went to his dinner. 
Thinking that the cigars were about the size of 
a stick of candy, and consequently were worth 
about the same price, she sold five hundred for 
a penny apiece, 





Eight years ago the valet of the late Duke of 
Brunswick stole diamonds from his master val- 
ued at over a million dollars. He fled, but was 
afterward arrested in Boulogne, France, and con- 
demned to twenty years’ imprisonment and hard 
labor at Cayenne. After three years he managed 
to escape, and took refuge in England. Not 
long ago he died in Woolwich. He had been 
living under the name of Moos. 





The noted Indian chief Crazy Horse, whose 
death recently took place, had been for a dozen 
years a troublesome enemy to our army. Dur- 
ing all that time he had been seeking to avenge 
the murder of his brother, in wars which have 
cost hundreds of lives and millions of dollars. 
Since last May, when he surrendered to our offi- 
cers, he had lived quietly under military control, 
but received his death-wound in an attempt to 
escape. He was but thirty-six years old, of slen- 
der form, having small, delicate features, and a 
gentle, sad expression. His personal power over 
the people of his tribe was wonderful, and he 
ruled them with a despot’s authority. 





A public institution of European arts and sci- 
ences has been founded in Shanghai—a Chinese 
“polytechnic.” The main object is to bring 
prominently before the Chinese the arts, sci- 
ences, and manufactures of Western nations. 
The institution, which owes its origin mainly 
to the exertions of Sir Walter Medhurst, lately 
the English consul at Shanghai, has been warm- 
ly supported by Chinese officials, 

The funeral of ex-President Thiers, which 
took place in Paris on Saturday, September 8, 
was an impressive tribute to the memory of 
that great statesman. Crowds flocked into the 
city from all quarters, notwithstanding the rain, 
which fell in torrents till noon, when the funer- 
al cortége started. The open hearse, drawn by 
six horses, on which the coffin rested, was cov- 
ered with palm branches, wreaths of flowers, 
immortelles, and tricolored bows and rosettes. 
The shops were all closed, and displayed on 
their shutters a placard bearing the words, ‘* Na- 
tional mourning.”” Perfect tranquillity prevail- 
ed every where. 





It is announced that Cleopatra’s Needle is al- 
ready afloat in the caisson which has been built 
for it, and will be brought to England without 
further difficulty. After it has been placed upon 
the Thames Embankment, this great obelisk will 
be a strange link between the past and the pres- 
ent, The granite of which it was made was 
quarried about the time when the Israelites were 
wandering in the wilderness. 

A curious freak of lightning is reported as 
having happened at a barn in a Connecticut 
town. The lightning struck the ridge-pole at 
the end of the barn, and ran down between the 
boards and the hay, making a hole as large as 
a man’s body, and leaving the hay perfectly 
smooth, but did not set it on fire. The hole ex- 
tends the whole depth of the haymow. 





On some of the Western railroads a colored 
porter is employed on all passenger trains, whose 
duty it is to wait on ladies and children. His 
duties are the same as those of sleeping-coach 
porters. If this practice could be adopted on 
all our railroads, it would be a valuable help to 
ladies travelling alone. 





In Sumatra and Jamaica coffee leaves are pre- 
pared in a manner similar to the leaves of tea in 
China, and used for the production of a bever- 
age. In Arabia the husk which surrounds the 
coffee berry is also utilized, and is known by the 
name of kishr. A decoction is made of the dried 
husks, or kishr, and with the addition of a few 
bruised cardamoms, and a little dry cinnamon or 
ginger, a most agreeable beverage is prepared. 





A proposition has been made to open in Rome 
a‘ ease for Art Students,”’ into which young 
women who desire to pursue their artistic stud- 
ies in Rome may be received, and find quiet, pro- 
tection, and such assistance as they may need. 
It is designed to have arrangements on an eco- 
nomical basis, and yet to make ample provision 
for classes, lectures, and a library. A suitable 
house has been found in Rome, and ladies of ex- 
perience are ready to give their personal super- 
vision in directing affairs until the enterprise is 
well started. Of course the establishment is de- 
signed to be self-supporting, yet money is need- 
ed for expenses at the outset. Only those who 
have attained some proficiency in drawing, and 
who intend to devote themselves to the study 


This scheme has met the approval of many dis- 





capitalist purchased from tie government the 





of art, will be admitted to this school of art. 
tinguished English ladies and gentlemen, 


GODIVA PRO- 
SION. 
YHE companying fine engraving 
graphically depicts the procession 
in conformity with an ancient 
usage, took place on Trinity-Friday in 
Coventry in honor of the heroic Lady Go- 
diva, who, more than eight hundred y 
ago, won the eternal gratitude of her 
y freeing them from the ex- 
actions of Earl Leofric, her husband, by 
riding through the streets of the town, 
shrouded only in her long hair. The story 
of this noble self-sacrifice has been so ex- 
quisitely sung by Tennyson that we can 
not forbear refreshing our readers’ mem- 
ory by quoting his beautiful poem entire. 
This memorable incident oceurred about 
1040, during the rule of Leofric, Earl of 
M By a char- 


THE LADY 
CE 


TI 


which, 


ATs 


townsmen bi 


lurcia and Lord of Coventry. 
ter of Henry IIL, 1218, a fair in commem- 
ovation thereof was instituted, to be held 


proc 
epresenta- 
These 
inued at intervals of 
from three t ; s until 1826, some 
beautiful woman who represented Lady 
Godiva being the principal figure, but 
many other historical and emblematical 
personages being introduced. In 1848 
the procession was revived with great 
splendor, the spectacle attracting more 
than fifteen thousand strangers. In 1862 
the fair was opened with a similar proces- 
sion, as was also the case this year. It 
should be mentioned that an effigy of 
Peeping Tom, the. unfortunate tailor who 
was struck blind, is still to be seen in a 
niche of one of the buildings in the an- 

cient town of Coventry. 


GODIVA. 


I waited for the train at Coventry ; 

I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 

To watch the three tall spires; and there J 
shaped 

The city’s ancient legend into this: 


Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 

“~w men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past, not only we, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people 

well, 
And loathed to see them overtax’d: but she 
Did more, and underwent, and over 
The woman of a thousand summers 
Godiva, wife to that grim Earl, who ruled 
In Coventry: for when he laid a tax 
Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children, clamoring, “If we pay, we 
starve!” 
She sought her lord, and found him, where 
he strode 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone, 
His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 
i him, “If they pay this tax, they 


reat he stared, replying, balf-amazed, 
ou would not let your little finger acl 
For such as these ?”—“ But I would die 
t e. 
He laugh’d, and swore by Peter and by Paul: 
Then fillip’d at the diamond in t ~ 
“O ay, ay, ay, you tal ~ 

‘Bat prove me what it is I would not do.” 
And from a heart as rough as sau’s hand, 
He answer’d, “ Ride you naked thro’ the town, 
And I repeal it;” and nodding, as in scorn, 
He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 

So left alone, the passions of her mind, 
As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 

de war upon each other for an hour, 

‘ill pity won, She sent a herald forth, 
And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition ; but that she would loose 
The people: therefore, as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the 

street, 
No eye look down, she passing: but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window 
barr'd. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unel ‘d the wedded eagles of her belt, 
The grim Earl's gift; t ever at a breath 
She rer’d, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud: anon she shook her head, 
And shower'd the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unelad herself in haste; adown the stair 
Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reach'd 
The gateway; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple biazon'd with armorial gold. 

Then. she..rede forth, clothed on 

chastity: 
The deep ‘air listen’d round her as she rode, 
And alfthe low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-meuth’d heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see: the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame: her palfrey’s footfall 
ehot 
Light horrors thro’ her pulses: the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared: but she 

ot less thro’ all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flower'd elder-thicket from the field 
G n thro’ the Gothic archways in the wall. 

hen she rode back, clothed on with 
chastity: 
And one low churl, compact of thankless 
earth, 

fatal by-word of all years to come, 

“gz a little auger-hole in fear, 
yd—bat his eyes, before they had their will, 

ere shrivel’d Into darkness in his head; 

And dropt before him, So the Powers, who wait 

On noble deeds, cancel’d a sense misused ; 

And she, that knew not, pase’d: and all at once, 

With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless 
noon 

Was clash’d and hammer’d from a hundred towers, 

One after one: but even then she gain’d 

Her bower; whence re-issuing, robed and crown’d, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 

And built herself an everlasting name. 
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A GOOD TURN. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
T was not intended in the Magilvray family 
that Miss Alice of that name should marry 
Eugene Descamps. Not that young Eugene was 
not good enough for the said Miss Alice, but that, 
being exceedingly pretty, bright, and attractive, 
she might do better, as the phrase goes, and the 
Magilvrays were greatly in need of her doing bet- 
ter. In their old days they used to be somebodies ; 
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| now, owing to disaster, poverty, ill luck, and lack 
of enterprise, they were nobodies. If Alice, the 
flower of the family, should have a success mat- 
rimonially, it would bring her mueh less lovely 
sisters into connections where they, comparative- 
ly speaking, might do well, and her brothers where 
some sort of business chance might meet them. 
Mrs. Magilvray beguiled many a tedious hour in 
speculations on-the advantages that would follow 
a brilliant marriage on Alice’s part; she saw her 
other girls in the splendid dresses and jewels that 
their wealthy brother-in-law would giy 
saw her own home made yearly more delightful 


by the delicate but expensive little attentions of | manner, “for my daughter to talk to me in such | 


Alice herself; and she saw business chances ab- 


solutely throwing themselves at the boys’ feet. | 


It all depended upon Alice’s yet meeting this 
millionaire of a lover in posse before she became 


fatally entangled with any body else; and here | 


she was now fancying herself in love with that 
Eugene Descamps, who, having nothing but a pro 
fession, would probably never be able-to give her 


e them; she | 


| . 
can marry him; 


| any thing but a living. 
them 
| aisle in church, down would go all of Mrs. Magil- 


And every time she saw 


| vray’s dreams, like Alnaschar’s tray of glasses. 
“T don’t know why I should be expected to 
bring up the family,” Miss Alice would ery, “If 
the girls want to marry well, I’m willing. Let 
them marry themselves. To marry Eugene would | 
| be marrying well enough for me. 
me about it before, ma, I’d have tried never to 
look at Eugene; but it’s too late now.” 
“ How is it possible,” Mrs, Magilvray would e 
| claim, rolling up her eyes, and in her most tragic 


un unmaidenly style as that ?” 
“T don’t know any thing unmaidenly in saying | 
| it’s too late to think of one husband when I’ve | 
given my promise to another,” Alice cried, as well | 
s tears and anger would allow. “Maybe I never | 
but I never, never, never will 
marry any body else. So there, ma!” 
“You unnatural, undutiful g “ 


arting at the gate, or glancing across the | 


If you'd told | 


\ 
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THE LADY GODIVA PROCESSIO 


“T should think it was a reproach to be a girl,” | they were talking ov 


cried the sauce-box. 

“You had better call to mind that whoso moc 
eth his mother,” said Mrs. Magilvray, in hollow 
tones, “the ravens shall pick out his eyes, and 
the young eagies shall eat them.” 

Then the naughty girl laughed. “TI don’t be- 
lieve you have it right, ma,” she answered. “ May- 
be it’s the eagles come first. Anyway, Eugene 
will never let any ravens get at my eyes. I love 
him. And you'd love him too, ma, if you knew 
him.” And the little minx’s tears being gone, 
she kissed the severe and awful matron, bending 
her head back under her arm to reach her mouth, 
with a gay sweet impudence that none of the oth- 
er children would have dared use, and skipped 
from the room in a happy peal of laughter, pres- 
ently to be heard warbling out, 


“Oh, I shall marry my ain love,” 


as if that settled the business. 
“You know perfectly well, ma,” she said, when 


again, “ that if Eugel 
to him instead of to 
Feejeeans—as he alw 
he found Eugene, 


remains to be consi 
and that Eugene is 

looks and good mal 
have of improving ¢ 

Mrs. Magilvray, “ wi 
or Ella, with her tee 
And so it is the very 
to think for a mome 
self, and marrying 0 
your family.” 

“The very depth 
sacrifice my whole 
tears again ; for, in 
between her natural 
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educated him to sup- | 
hever said a word.” 
Mrs. Magilvray, with | 
nd the circumstance 
hat we are all poor, | 
band that your good | 
te the only hope we | 
ion; for what,” said 
do, with her squint, 
tow of grave-stones ? 
tf selfishness in you 
dy gratifying your- 
Wt to be able to help | 
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tte Alice’s whole life, 
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| face. 
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weather of sunshine and showers. 

“It is enough to ruin any body, to turn any 
body’s head completely, being told that she 
sufficiently good-looking to lift her family by her 
I should think you'd be afraid, ma, of such 
injurious treatment. If I wasn’t an angel any- 
way,” she cried, with her merriest laugh, “ between 
you and Eugene together, I should be fit for noth- 
ing but to throw away.” 

It was only that afternoon that, as Alice was 
parting from Eugene, just between daylight and 
dark, he added to a different class of remark 
some other observations. ‘ By-the-way,” said 
he, “the greatest joke of the season happened 
at our house last night: the house was broken 
into.” 

“Oh, Eugene! burglars! Oh, Eugene! did they 
attack you ?” 

“ Attack me?—no; they attacked uncle’s old 
desk there, burst open drawers and compart- 
ments, found secret places that I never knew be- 


1s 


a lly 


fore, and left them open, and cleared out much 
as they came, I fancy, except for the old silver 
tankard that the directors had overlooked. — Bat- 
tered up the house a little; but as that belongs 
now to the Blind Feejeeans, I don’t feel the act- 
ive interest which I might if it were mine. I was 
just going to move out, though, anywa ¥ 

“Oh, it’s a wonder they didn’t kill you, dear !” 
she eried, still dwelling on the danger. 

“Kill me? I slépt beautifully through the 
whole; and I should never have known it but 
for Bridget’s cries this morning, and I ran down 
to find her howling over the open desk. It w 


a great joke, the idea of robbing me, as I should | 


have told them, if I had seen them.” 

Alice went home trembling; and, as she never 
kept any thing to herself, took the occasion at 
once to make herself tremble again with indig- 
nation at her mother’s scorn of burglars so stu- 
pid 
her sisters’ satirical amusement. 


: Perhaps she 
trembled still more when, three 


to try and rob Eugene Descamps, and at | 


erward—during whose space she had not seen | 


Eugene—the door-bell rang, and that young gen- 
tleman was shown into the Magilvray parlor. 
“Mrs. Magilvray,” said Eugene, standing hat 
in hand before the Roman woman, “a week ago 
I should not have dared ask you for the hand of 
your daughter Alice.” Mrs. Magilvray was slow- 
ly drawing herself up to one of her awful heights. 
“ But,” continued Eugene, “thanks to a Heaven- 
directed burglar, who found, some nights ago, in 
a secret compartment of my uncle’s old desk, his 
latest will—which, being of no use to him, he po- 
| litely returned to me—I am now to be put into 
possession of my uncle’s estate—” 
“Oh, the blessed burglars !” 
clasped hands- 
mother. 
“__Of my uncle’s estate,’ 
| “which the Institution for the Blind Feejeeans 
| has relinquished into my hands without a contest. 


ied Alice, with 


’ 


Under such circumstances,” said he, with a se-| 
or four days aft- | date elegance of manner that only self-reproach | 


instantly turned upon by her | 


continued Eugene, | 


could have translated into sarcasm, “ 
feel that it is not impossible you may find 
in me the qualities you desire in a son-in- 
law.” 

“T am confident, Mr. Descamps,” said 
Mrs. Magilvray, “ that you can not hold me 
blameworthy if, with Alice’s beauty, and 
sweet temper, and accomplishments, and 
attractive—” 

“Oh, ma! ma! you needn’t c 
wares in this way!’’ cried Al 
burning face. “Tell him he’s welcome 
to take such a baggage—” 

“And the sooner the 
Eugene, catching the redden 
maid in his clasp, and holding her fast. 
“T should be the last person to blame 
you, Mrs. Magilvray, for setting a high 
value on what I find to be beyond price 

And there the Roman melted ; and M 
Magilvray tried to lift her eyes bened 
tionwise, and stammer out something 
about blessing little children, and only 
succeeded in tumbling over into a hys- 
teric. 

It was some weeks later that Alice came 
into the parlor with a little long flat tin 
box in her hand. “It’s Eugene’s bonds,” 
said she. “He’s just left them at the 
door for me to take care of. He only ne- 
gotiated them yesterday, and got home too 
late to deposit them in the bank. I didn’t 
want to keep them for him—it frightens 
me to death; but he’s been telegraphed 
for, and has no time to go to the bank this 
morning either, and so he leaves them here 
on his way to the station. I sha’n’t sleep 
a wink. What would you do with them, 
ma? Just think! Bonds in our house!” 

“T should sit up all night and watch 
them,” said Maria, 

“Put them between the mattresses,” 
said Mrs. Magilvray, with the air of hav- 
ing solved every problem, and of having 
been used to the presence of a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of bonds in the 
house as mere pin-money. And between 
the mattresses Alice put the box, having 
first taken the precaution to tie one end 
of a cord in the little padlock, and the 
other end about her wrist. 

It was a little after midnight that Alice 
woke wide-awake with one of those starts 
in which you are sensible of an unseen 
person’s neighborhood. She sat straight 
up in bed and put out her hands; one of 
them fell on a lump of ice. It was Ma- 
ria’s face stone-cold with terror. She too 
was awake. “Oh, Alice,” she contrived to 
whisper in a ghastly whistle, “there’s a 

an inthe room!” At the same moment 

felt a s at the string round 
There was a man in the 
room. He had been searching the house 
over for that box, having never lost sight 

of Eugene from the day of the will’s prov- 
ing; he had come at last to the room of 
the sleeping girls, and had turned his 
bull’s-eye upon them one instant—just 
long enough to detect the string round 

Alice’s uptossed arm. His sharp wits 

taught him the truth; he had taken hold 

of the string, and was gently following it 
up to the box, when he red in the 
wrong direction, and in a breath Alice’s 
shrieks had filled the house, and she had 
sprung out of bed and was pursuing him, 
as full of valor as a tigress defending her 
young. The burglar had the box, but she 
had the string—a stout whip-cord. She 
wound it round and round her wrist as 
she ran, and in another moment she had 
doubled on him, and had both her little 
3 upon the box; and if he wanted to 

it off, it could only be by carrying 

for she clung like a limpet. There 
was no shrieking then; it was a struggle 
in dead silence e too intent, the 
thief too cautious. ‘Come now, little 
one,” he said, hoarsely, at last, “no more 
of this. It’s no use. "Twas mine before 

*twas yours. You'd never have had any 

of it if I hadn’t sent him *k the will— 

fair division A blow of his fist on her 
temple or from the butt of his pistol would 
have finished her and left him free; but 
somehow hé had hesitated in giving it, 
thinking to shake her off, and at the mo- 
ment of his last hoarsely whispered word, 

Mrs. Magilvray—an awful sheeted vision, 

in a night-cap that would have terrified a 

ghost— issued from her room, 

aloft a kerosene lamp, and the th 
burst upon the scene with orang 
sticks and the old queen’s-arm, and there 
was nothing for the uninvited guest to do 
but to make congé, which he did at once ; 
Alice was picked up in a dead faint, but still 
clasping the box. 
) came back that night, and he was 
hless and cold with horror when he found 
to what he had exposed his darling. And Alice 
was ill in bed with a raging fev nd with that 
house-breaker’s face sealed upon the space before 
her eyes—a dark and pallid face strangely evil, 
and strangely beautiful, with the straight lines of 
its features and the brilliant blaze of its eyes, but 
with a great scar running like a gash along the 
cheek. She did not even know she saw it at the 
time, but now it seemed to hang before her like 
a mask; just as when the light of her mother’s 
lamp first fell on it; and turn which wa 
would, she could not ape its evil glance, its 
dark and beautiful fascination. ‘Oh, it is Sa- 
tan’s own!’ she would cry. “ Lucifer looked just 
so! Am I always going to see it? 

The doctor said it was a hallucination owing 
to nervous shock, and that it would take a long 
season for her to recover entirely, if she ever 
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did. But youth is a great deal stronger than 
doctors are wise, and before as many months as 
he had prophesied years, Miss Alice was about 
the house again, as gay as ever, only very tremu- 
lous when night-time came, and unwilling to be 
left alone in the dark a minute. 

“T shall be glad when I get out of this house,” 
she said. “I see a burglar in every corner. And 
I'm sure I don’t want to go to Eugene’s old house, 
where the burglars have been before me ; and it’s 
a castle, too, a barn, a perfect haunt for them. 
A band of robbers might bivouac there by the 
week together, and nobody be the wiser.” 

“That magnificent old place, Alice!” Mrs. Ma- 
gilvray answered her. “Of whiat plebeian blood 
are your veins full? None of mine, I can assure 
you. Those great halls and galleries and im- 
mense staircases, the suites of rooms, the tiled 
chimneys, and marble-paved floors—why, you 
could entertain a troop in it!” : 

“And I don’t want to entertain a troop. It 
is in horrid repair, and will cost thousands of 
dollars to put into shape as it is. And for my 
part, I would a great deal rather go into lodg- 
ings of two rooms with Eugene.” 

“Well, I am glad there is no help for it, and 
that it was a provision of that wise old man’s 
will that the ancient establishment should be 
kept up. It will be the place of all places for 
your sisters to visit.” 

“Ma, it seerns to me you don’t care one atom 
about me except in so far as I can do for those 
sisters. I should think they were your children, 
and I had been hung on the door in a basket.” 

Upon which speech of Miss Alice’s, Mrs. Ma- 
gilvray giving signs of her new accomplishment 
in hysterics, Alice had to bring her round with 
kisses and sal volatile, and the promise of the 
south parlor, second floor front, with the bedroom 
out of it, lined with blue satin and inlaid with 
ivory and redwood, and with a blue Aubusson 
tapestry on the floor, as soon as she found it 
convenient to make her first visit at the Descamps 
house. 

They had at last begun to talk of the Descamps 
house, Mrs. Magilvray having insisted on a pro- 
longed engagement, ignoring any thing that had 
passed before her consent had been given. ‘Two 
years,” she said, “are not any too much time for 
your family to become acquainted with its new 
member, for you and your lover to know each 
other thoroughly. I was engaged to your father 
ten years.”” Eugene privately thought that that 
accounted for a great deal, but finding it in vain 
to make any opposition, had acquiesced, and oc- 
cupied himself with an army of workmen in the 
old house, and more particularly with the de- 
mands of a new business into which he had been 
daring enough to plunge a great portion of his 
capital—a system of supply contracts for the 
army of a European potentate, knowledge of the 
opportunity for which had come to him through 
a connection in the State Department, and which 
before the end of the year was paying cent. per 
cent. 

They had a merry time at the Magilvrays’ over 
the trousseau. Prosperity is a great sweetener ; 
and Mrs. Magilvray had come down from her 
pedestal and was quite like a human being, while 
the girls were happy in Alice’s happiness, and 
the boys—to whom Eugene opened vistas of 
boundless ecstasy in various five-dollar bills, 
trips to a distant city, and nights at the theatre, 
with promises of Harvard by-and-by—lived in a 
state of exasperating jollity. It was a quiet little 
trousseau, Alice was in the infatuated condition 
in which the betrothed sometimes are, and would 
have been glad to have Eugene give her every 
thing; but Mrs. Magilvray drew herself up, when 
such a thing was suggested, as if her vertebrae 
had an India rubber extension. “After he is 
your husband, Alice, it will be time enough for 
you to receive gifts of wearing apparel from Mr. 
Descamps,” she said; “ but while you are simply 
my daughter, I shall claim the poor privilege of 
attiring you myself.” And Eugene watched with 
some impatience the four sets of fingers flying 
over the gray flannel morning suit and the black 
brilliantine afternoon dress—to procure which 
had somewhat strained the Magilvray purse—to- 
gether with the stunning toilette gotten up from 
Mrs. Magilvray’s ancient brown silk and Alice’s 
own old tamise cloth; and he inwardly vowed 
that those articles should be worn by his bride 
no longer than the time in which she could reach 
the city and have an outfit suitable to his own 
purse. “It’s a most plethoric and comfortable 
purse, this purse of ours,” said he to Alice, 
“thanks to my good luck. I’m a perfect fool 
for luck. Just look at it—two years, and I have 
doubled my capital! I could give that Institu- 
tion for the Blind Feejeeans as much as I took 
from them, and be as well off as I was the day 
they surrendered the property !” 

“Oh, I wish you could!” said Alice. “That 
would be so charming—to think our happiness 
had not robbed any of the little blind Feejeeans 
of their raised letters !” 

“It shall be done on our wedding day,” said 
Eugene, “ just as on such days princes pardon 
their prisoners or send dinners to the convicts. 
I shall feel better about it myself; for I’ve al- 
ways had a sensation of smallness on the side of 
the Feejeeans, and of some not very explainable 
want of duty on the side of Uncle Descamps. I 
know he grew very fond of me after he took me 
home ; but I always felt that his heart was with 
the Feejeeans.” 

“I suppose if we had been cast away at sea in 
our youth, and had fallen among the Feejeeans, 
and they had taken a fancy to us aw naturel in- 
stead of dished up in gravy, and had sent us home 
reluctantly at last on a passing frigate, and we 
had amassed a fortune trading back with those 
islands, we might feel a desire to serve them 
too,” said Alice, 

“ That’s what made the last will seem so strange 
to me. I don’t see why he didn’t even mention 
the islanders, when their ophthalmia was his hob- 











by. Ive profited by it; but I can’t help the feel- 
ing that, now I’m all right, it will be only doing 
the fair thing to uncle’s real inclinations to give 
the original amount back to the institution, and 
to give it in his name—so long as you are will- 
ing.” 

“Oh, I'd rather !” 

“ And I think we had perhaps best not speak 
of it to your mother ?” 

“ Decidedly,” said Alice. 

It was a month or so after Alice’s wedding that 
an officer waited upon her one morning with the 
request that she should go to the city prison in or- 
der to identify a party suspected of breaking open 
the Wamsutteag Bank on the same night that 
Mrs. Magilvray’s house had been entered and the 
little flat tin box so nearly made away with. If 
Mrs. Descamps could identify the scamp, he could 
be detained ; otherwise, they would be obliged to 
let him go, the officer had told Eugene. “If he 
could be identified as the wretch with whom Mrs. 
Descamps had the struggle,” he said, “it would 
be a benefit to the community.” 

“Ts he so very bad ?” she said, shivering. 

“ Well, ma’am, he has been,” the officer replied. 
“ Just now he’s been playing off. We found him 
at a trade, with some custom, and he begged hard 
to be let off and left to lead an honest life. That’s 
his blind. Oh, he’s a bad’un! It ’ll only take a 
half hour—” 

“Oh, Eugene, I can’t go!” she exclaimed, shrink- 
ing back and covering her eyes. ‘I couidn’t be 
the means of keeping him—and, oh! I couldn’t see 
that face again. It would drive me wild.” 

“It made an impression,” said the officer. 
“You're the very person we need, Mrs. Descamps. 
I haven’t the power to force you to go with me, 
except as a criminal witness, but I can bring the 
prisoner here.” . 

“That would be objectionable for many rea- 
sons,” said Eugene. “TI will go with you, dear, 
and perhaps it would be really best to make the 
effort.” 

“Go, by all means,” cried Mrs. Magilvray, like 
a voice from the tombs themselves. “I would 
not have you miss the opportunity of visiting that 
wretch with the condign punishment he merits ;” 
and she relapsed among the silken cushions of 
her easy-chair, and into the bliss of playing she 
had been born to all this luxury, which, on her 
first visit to Alice, she found eclipsing all her im- 
aginings. 

And sure that it would only bring back all her 
old trouble of two years ago should she see that 
evil face in its dark beauty and with its gash-like 
scar, Alice put on her hat and cloak, and stepped 
into the carriage with Eugene and the officer. 

It was a strange contrast that was presented 
by Alice’s entrance into that dark place where 
that group of fettered, fierce-looking men, with 
their generic countenances, were defiled before 
her under their guard: the brilliant, beaming 
young wife, with her shining hair, her shining 
eyes—great, innocent eyes—her snowy brow, her 
blooming cheek, the sweetness on her trembling 
lips, taking the one sunbeam that slanted through 
the place on her golden brown velvets and furs 
and plumes, like an aura of success and happi- 
ness. She felt it herself. “Oh, what have they 
done, to be shut in here ?”’ she cried, and site burst 
into tears. “No, no!” she said, looking up with 
streaming eyes. “I do not see a face I ever saw 
before.” In spite of the evasion, she told the 
truth: the tears in her eyes hindered her seeing 
a single face among them all. 

They selected one man from the rest and 
brought him nearer. “ Have you no recollection 
of this face ?” they asked. 

The dark and evil beauty of that face, with its 
gash-like scar! Perhaps the evil was wearing off 
it; perhaps that was only a look of yearning pe- 
tition for mercy—he had been merciful ; he could 
have taken her life. And then, was it not to the 
return of that will that she and Eugene owed 
every thing? “Oh, don’t! don’t! don’t!” she 
cried, turning and burying her face on her hus- 
band’s arm, the very personification of the re- 
pulsion of innocence from vice. “I told you I 
never saw one of them before ; what more do you 
want ?” 

And the man went back to his trade, for there 
was nothing to hold him. “ I’m living a new life,” 
he said to himself the night of his return, as he 
filled his pipe in freedom. “But one good turn 
deserves another, and I'll be blamed if I ever let 
them know that poor Jim and me broke open the 
old desk in the old house, after we'd forged that 
will and the names of the dead witnesses, so’s to 
get hold of the bonds after the young man got 
hold of °em. Jim was a master-hand. Well, that 
squares accounts, and now the past’s wiped out 
like an old slate. But she’s plucky, and she 
played it well, and a beauty too—and God bless 
her! God bless her !” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


Babies for sale.—Twins by Intercession.—Lord Lorne 
and the Psalms.—An Emperor’s Medals.—The Wages 
of Crime.—The Plevna Dispatch.—Annuitants. 

FPNUE great truths of Supply and Demand, as in- 

sisted upon by the political economists, have 
just received among us Londoners a singular cor- 
roboration. A young woman has been found 

“drunk and incapable” on the floor of a cab, on 

the seat of which was a baby in a black leather 

bag. The mouth of the bag was open, and so was 
the baby’s, which last circumstance brought about 
the discovery: the infant’s screams stopped the 
cabman, who took his fares—animate and inani- 
mate—to the police office. It there transpired 
that the infant was being taken to the house of 

a childless lady, who had already bought two oth- 

ers on previous occasions, in order to flatter her 

husband with something more than “ the hope of 

a family.” I have heard of such a thing being 

done for once and away, but for a lady to buy 





three babies seems almost as extraordinary as to 
produce them all at once in the ordinary way. 
How many children, I wonder, did the good man 
want? Even that question is not so interesting 
to family men with progeny to dispose of as, How 
much was his wife prepared to give for them? 
In these Malthusian days, and when children, in- 
stead of being arrows in our quiver, are drugs in 
our market, it is quite refreshing to find such a 
demand for babies. 

It is plain, however, that some wives don’t like 
them, as appears from the following case, which 
curiously illustrates the state of superstition in 
which some of our English peasantry are still 
buried. A woman was brought up before a 
magistrate last week for an assault upon a per- 
son of her own sex, which she justified upon the 
ground that the latter had caused her to have 
twins. This statement naturally “ convulsed the 
bench,” and preduced cross-examination, “She 
prayed that I might have twins, your worships, 
and twins I had in consequence,” persisted the 
prisoner; and she believed it, of course, or she 
would not have assaulted the woman. Imagine 
the diversity of opinion, as to the effect of “ inter- 
cession,” between this lady and Mr. Tyndall, or, 
still more, Sir Henry Thompson, who not only 
does not believe in prayer at all, but has a pro- 
fessional theory respecting twins ! 

Speaking of children, the illness of the eldest 
son of the Prince of Wales has caused the heir- 
apparent to take a house on the outskirts of Lon- 
don for his infant family. Scandal whispers that 
he is also taking it for the Princess, that he and 
she may live apart in a decorous manner. They 
certainly appear to bear prolonged absences from 
one another with great equanimity; and I notice 
as a singular coincidence, that the day before the 
Princess’s father (the King of Denmark) came to 
London, the Prince took his departure for France. 
These are straws, but I am afraid they show 
which way the wind blows, and I am much mis- 
taken if there will not soon be a storm in the 
royal quarters. 

On the other hand, the Marquis of Lorne is 
endeavoring to attach some respectability to the 
family by publishing a new version of the Psalms. 
I have been asked, as a judge of poetry, to give 
my critical opinion upon the following specimen 
of his rhythmical labors : 

“When I look up unto the heavens, 
Which Thine own fingers framed, 
Unto the moon and the stars, 
Which were by Thee ordained—” 
A loyal respect confines me to the remark that 
there seems to be a clerical error or two—by the 
compositor, of course, and not the composer—in 
the above lines. 

Do you know how many medals (this is not a 
riddle) the Emperor of Germany wears on 
days? Iam assured on good authority that their 
number is eighty-eight. If this be so, the ques- 
tion arises, Where does he wear them? for his 
manly breast, however broad, can never accom- 
modate them. Yet he can not wear them lower, 
like jewels in a stomacher, can he? I should 
like this explained. 

The trial of our detectives, accused of aiding 
and abetting criminals against justice, is not only 
revealing the most unpleasant things as regards 
our police system, but incidentally holding out the 
most glittering inducements to a life of crime. 
From the confession of the chief witness it ap- 
pears that a certain Race-course Insurance Society 
brought him in £6000 in three days—a rate of 
profit that is certainly effected by none of our 
more legitimate professions. His “ transactions” 
were upon so large a scale that he spent in one 
season no less than £20,000 in advertisements, 
and whatever swindle he undertook appears to 
have prospered with him. The wages of sin will 
therefore appear to many eyes to be very remu- 
nerative. And yet, if one considers, this prosper- 
ous gentleman had his cares, and even his losses : 
he was always at the mercy of the first confed- 
erate who chose to “round” upon him; he had, 
by his own account, to support half the members 
of the Detective Department out of his gains; 
and he is now “ doing” the first year out of a sen- 
tence of fifteen years’ penal servitude. 

The adoption of Mr. Forbes’s (of the Daily 
News) account of the battle of Plevna by the Rus- 
sian government as official is perhaps the greatest 
compliment that was ever paid to a foreign cor- 
respondent, and it disproves for once and forever 
of the notion that the Czar would not tolerate the 
presence at his head-quarters of any foreigner 
who was not prepared to take a patriotic view 
of affairs. But the real reason of this extreme 
complaisance is not generally known. The fact 
is that the Russian army, though composed of 
excellent materials, and for the most part well 
officered, is commanded as a body by princes and 
grand dukes—a class of persons who do not always 
show the highest military genius, and at the same 
time have not the salutary fear of a court-martial 
before their eyes. It was once asked concerning 
the German royal family, “ Where do they put 
their fools?” so admirably for the most part 
did these grandees acquit themselves during the 
Franco-German war. But with respect to the 
Russian grandees matters have been very differ- 
ent, and the Daily News’s account of the battle of 
Plevna, which praises the common soldiers, but 
finds grievous fault with the strategy of the com- 
manders-in-chief, has been officially circulated by 
the government at St. Petersburg as an indirect 
vote of censure on these latter. If the Prince of 
Wales took it into his head to lead a British 
army, or the Duke of Edinburgh to take our fleet 
into action, and we should come to grief in con- 
sequence—a not unlikely occurrence—we would 
therefore know how to act. We should publish 
Mr. John Lemoine’s account of the matter from 
the Débats in the columns of the London Gazette, 

The late Cardinal Antonelli seems to have had 
some conscientious scruples in small matters. 
One of these was about saying “not at home” to 
callers. His confidential servant, in his evidence 





during the will trial, states that his Eminence, 
when he wished to be private, always said, “I 
am unwell;” then it was understood he only saw 
ladies. He found their visits good for his com- 
plaint, it seems, 
“When pain and anguish rin 
jciamenaee 

seems to have been his favorite couplet. 

The chapter in the just published Blue-book re- 
lating to the civil list is causing the usual amount 
of criticism. It is certainly high time that the 
pensions in perpetuity of the heirs of William 
Penn, the Duke of Schomberg, and the Duke of 
Marlborough should be done away with. These 
cases seem to me to be only examples—and partic- 
ularly flagrant ones—of the benefactors of “ pious 
foundations,” and ought to be similarly dealt with 
by Parliament. It also ought to be placed out 
of the power of any government to confer any 
pension in perpetuity, which means eventually a 
premium upon idleness paid to worthless persons. 
As a proof of the well-known tendency of an 
annuity to preserve vitality, I may mention that 
£310 were paid last year to servants of “her late 
Majesty Queen Charlotte,” and £10 to those of 
George III. ; £32 were also paid to sufferers by 
the Irish rebellion in 1798! 

R. Kemaue, of London. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE COLLAPSE. 


Lorp WiLtowsy had heard_of the arrival of 
his son-in-law at The Lilacs; and on the follow- 
ing morning he drove over to see if he were still 
there. He found Balfour alone, Mr. Bolitho hav- 
ing gone up to town by an early train. 

“What a lucky chance!” said Lord Willowby, 
with one of his sudden and galvanic smiles. “If 
you have nothing better to do, why not go on with 
me to The Hollow; you know this is the first day 
of the sale there.” 

“ Well, yes, I will go over with you for an hour 
or so; I need not be up in town before the after- 
noon,” answered Balfour. “ And I should like to 
see how that fellow lived.” 

He certainly did not propose to himself to buy 
any second-hand chairs, books, or candlesticks at 
this sale; nor did he imagine that his father-in- 
law had much superfluous cash to dispose of in 
that way. But he had some curiosity to see what 
sort of house this was that had had lately for its 
occupant a person who had given rise to a good 
deal of gossip in that neighborhood. He was a 
man who had suddenly inherited a large fortune, 
and who had set to work to spend it lavishly. 
His reputation and habits being a trifle “ off col- 
or,” as the phrase is, he had fallen back for com- 
panionship on a number of parasitical persons, 
who doubtless earned a liberal commission on the 
foolish purchases they induced him to make. 
Then this Surrey Sardanapalus, having surround- 
ed himself with all the sham gorgeousness he 
could think of, proceeded to put an end to him- 
self by means of brandy-and-soda. He effected 
his purpose in a short time, and that is all that 
need here be said of him. 

It was a pitiable sight enough—this great, 
castellated, beplastered, ostentatious house, that 
had a certain gloom and isolation about it, hand- 
ed over to the occupancy of a cheerfully inquisi- 
tive crowd, who showed no hesitation at all in 
fingering over the dead man’s trinkets, and open- 
ing his desks and cabinets. His very clothes 
were hanging up there in a ghastly row, each 
article numbered off as a lot. In the room in 
which he had but recently died, a fine, tall, fresh- 
colored farmer—dressed for the occasion in broad- 
cloth—was discussing with his wife what price 
the bedstead would probably fetch. And there 
was a bar, with sherry and sandwiches. And 
on the lawn outside the auctioneer had put up 
his tent, and the flag erected over the tent was 
of the gayest colors. 

Lord Willowby and Balfour strolled through 
these rooms, both forbearing to say what they 
thought of all this tawdry magnificence: panel- 
ings of blue silk and silver, with a carpet of pink 
roses on a green ground, candelabra, costing 
£1800, the auctioneer’s reserve price on which 
was £300, improvised ancestors, at a guinea a 
head, looking out of gorgeous frames, and so 
forth, and so forth. They glanced at the cata- 
logue occasionally. It was an imposing volume, 
and the descriptions of the contents of the house 
were almost poetical. 

“ Look at the wines,” said Lord Willowby, with 
a compassionate smile. “The claret is nearly 
all Lafitte. I suppose those toadies of his have 
supplied him with a vin ordinaire at 120 shillings 
a dozen.” 

“T should not be surprised if a lot of these 
spurious things sold for more than he gave for 
them,” Balfour said. “You will find people im- 
agining every thing to be fine because a rich 
man bought it. That claret would fetch a high 


price, depend on it, if it was all labeled ‘ Chateau 
Wandsworth.’ ” 
Then there was the ringing of a bell; and the 
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people began to stream out of the house into the 
marquee; and the auctioneer had an improvised 
rostrum put up for himself at the end of the 
long table ; and then the bare-armed men began 
to carry out the various articles to be bid for. 
It was soon very evident that prices were run- 
ning high. No doubt the farmers about would 
be proud to show to their friends a dispatch-box; 
a bird-cage, a hall table—any thing that had be- 
longed to the owner of The Hollow. And so the 
ostentatious trash, that even Tottenham Court 
Road would have been ashamed of, was carried 
piecemeal out into the light of the day; and in 
some instances these simple folk considered it to 
be so beautiful that a murmur of admiration ran 
round the tent when the things were brought in. 
It was altogether a melancholy sight. 

Balfour had accompanied Lord Willowby sole- 
ly from the fact of his having an idle forenoon 
to dis of; but he could not quite make out 
what his father-in-law’s purpose was in coming 
here. For one thing, he appeared to be quite 
indifferent about the sale itself. He had listened 
to one or two of the biddings; and then—saying 
that the prices were ridiculously high—had pro- 
posed a further stroll through the rooms. So 
they entered the house again, and had another 
look at the old masters (dating from the latter 
half of the nineteenth century) and at the trump- 
ery gilt and satin. 

“ Ah, well, Balfour,” said Lord Willowby, with 
a pensive air, “one can almost pity that poor fel- 
low, having his house overhauled by strangers in 
this way. Fortunately he knows nothing about 
it. It must be much worse when you are alive 
and know what is going on; and I fancy—well, 
perhaps there is no use speaking of it—but I 
suppose I must go through it. What distresses 
me most is the thought of these merry people 
who are here to-day going through my daughter’s 
room, and pulling about her few little treasures 
that she did not take with her when she mar- 
ried—” 

Lord Willowby stopped; doubtless overcome 
by emotion. But Balfour—with a face that had 
flushed at this sudden mention of Lady Sylvia— 
turned to him with a stare of surprise. 

“ What do you mean, Lord Willowby ?” 

“ Well,” said his lordship, with a resigned air, 
“T suppose I must come to this too. I don’t see 
how I can hold on at the Hall any longer; I am 
wearing my life out with anxiety.” 

“You don’t mean to say you mean to sell Wil- 
lowby Hall?” 

“How can I help it? And even then I don’t 
know whether I shall clear the mortgages.” 

“Come,” said Balfour, for there were several 
of the auctioneer’s men about, “ let us go out into 
the garden, and have a talk about this busi - 


for £23) and a cockatoo; and then Lord Willow- 
by had the horses put to, and himself drove Bal- 
four all the way to the station. He shook hands 
with him warmly. He begged of him not to hur- 
ry or bother about this matter; but still, at the 
same time, if there was no obstacle in the way, it 
was always comforting to have such things settled 
quickly, and so forth. 

Balfeur got up to London, and went straight to 
the offices of his firm in the City. Perhaps he 
was not sorry to make the visit just at this junc- 
ture; for although it would be exaggeration to 
say that the hints dropped by Bolitho had dis- 
quieted him, they had nevertheless remained in 
his mind. Before this, too, it had sometimes oc- 
curred to him that he ought to take a greater in- 
terest in that vast commercial system which it 
had been the pride of his father’s life to build 
up. It seemed almost ungrateful that he should 
limit his interference to a mere glance at the 
Profit and Loss and Capital accounts. But then, 
on the other hand, it was his own father who had 
taught him to place implicit confidence in these 
carefully chosen partners. 

Balfour was shown up stairs to Mr. Skinner’s 
room. That gentleman was sitting alone at his 
desk, with some letters before him. He was a 
small, prim, elderly, and precisely dressed per- 
son, with gray whiskers, and a somewhat care- 
worn face. When Balfour entered, he smiled 
cheerfully, and nodded toward a chair. 

“ Ah, how do you do, Balfour? What’s new 
with you? Any thing going on at the House? I 
wish Parliament would do something for us busi- 
ness men.” 

“You have plenty of representatives there, 
anyhow, Mr. Skinner,” said Balfour—the “ Mr.” 
was a tradition from his boyish visits to the of- 
fice, when the -young gentleman used to regard 
his father’s partners with considerable awe— 
“but at present my call is a personal and pri- 
vate one. The fact is, I want to oblige a partic- 
ular friend of mine—I want you to let me have 
£10,000 at once.” 

“£10,000? Oh yes, I think we can manage 
that,” said Mr. Skinner, with a pleasant smile. 

The thing was quite easily and cheerfully set- 
tled, and Balfour proceeded to chat about one or 
two other matters to this old friend of his, whom 
he had not seen for some time. But he soon 
perceived that Mr. Skinner was not hearing one 
word he said. Moreover, a curious gray look had 
come over his face. 

“You don’t look very well,” said this blunt- 
spoken young man. 

“Oh yes,.thank you,” said Mr. Skinner, quite 
brightly. “I was only thinking—since you were 
here, anyway—we might have a short talk about 





They went out. It did not occur to Balfour 
why Lord Willowby had been so anxious for him 
to come to this sale; nor did he consider how 
skillfully that brief allusion to Lady Sylvia’s room 
in her old home had been brought in. He was 
really alarmed by this proposal. He knew the 
grief it would occasion to his wife ; he knew, too, 
that in the opinion of the world this public hu- 
miliation would in a measure reflect on himself. 
He remonstrated severely with Lord Willowby. 
What good could be gained by this step? If 
he could not afford to live at the Hell, why not 
let it for a term of years, and go up to London 
to live, or, if the shooting of rabbits was a neces- 
sity, to some smaller place in the country? And 
what sum would relieve his present needs, and 
also put him in a fair way of pulling his finances 
together again? He hoped Lord Willowby would 
speak frankly, as no good ever came of conceal- 
ing parts of the truth. 

That Lord Willowby did disclose the whole 
truth it would be rash to assert ; but, at all events, 
his dramatic little scheme worked so well that 
before the talk and walk in the grounds of The 
Hollow were over, Balfour had promised to make 
him an immediate advance of £10,000, not se- 
cured by any mortgage whatever, but merely to 
be acknowledged by note of hand. Lord Wil- 
lowby was profoundly grateful. He explained, 
with some dignity, that he was a man of few 
words, and did not care to express all his feel- 
ings, but that he would not soon forget this ur- 
gently needed help. And as to the urgency of 
the help he made one or two references. 

“T think I might be able to see my partners 
this afternoon,” Balfour said, in reply. “Then 
we should only have to step across to our solicit- 
ors. There need be no delay, if you are really 
pressed for the money.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Lord Willowby, “you 
don’t know what a load you have taken from my 
breast. I would have sold the Hall long ago, but 
for Sylvia’s sake; I know it would break her 
heart. I will write out at once to her to say how 
kind you have been—” 

“T hope you will not do that,” Balfour said, 
suddenly. “The fact is—well, these business 
matters are better kept among men. She would 
be disturbed and anxious. Pray don’t say any 
thing about it.” 

“ As you please,” Lord Willowby said. “ But 
I know when she comes back she won’t be sorry 
to find the old Hall awaiting her. It will be her 
own in the natural course of things—perhaps 
sooner than any one expects.” 

It was strange that a man who had just been 
presented with £10,000 should begin to indulge 
in these melancholy reflections; but then Lord 
Willowby had obviously been impressed by this 
sad sight of the sale; and’ it was with almost a 
dejected air that he consented—seeing that his 
son-in-law would now have no time to get lunch- 
eon any where before leaving by the mid-day train 
—to go to the refreshment bar and partake of 
such humble cheer as was there provided. It 
was not the dead man’s sherry they drank, but 
that of the refreshment contractor. They stood 
for a few moments there, listening to the eager 
comments of one or two people who had been 
bidding for a box of games (it cost £10, and went 





matters, if Mr. Green agrees. I will see 
whether he is in his room.” 

He rose, opened the door, and went out. Bal- 
four thought to himself that poor old Skinner 
was aging fast; he seemed quite frail on his 
legs. 

Mr. Skinner was gone for fully ten minutes, 
and Balfour was beginning to wonder what could 
have occurred, when the two partners entered 
together. He shook hands with Mr. Green—a 
taller and stouter man, with a sallow face, and 
spectacles. They all sat down, and, despite him- 
self, Balfour began to entertain suspicions that 
something was wrong. Why all this nervous- 
ness and solemnity ? 

“ Balfour,” said Mr. Skinner, “ Green and I are 
agreed. We must tell you now how we stand; 
and you have to prepare yourself for a shock. 
We have kept you in ignorance all this time— 
we have kept our own clerks in ignorance—hop- 
ing against hope—fearful of any human being 
letting the secret go out and ruin us; and now 
—now it is useless any longer—” 

It was no ordinary thing that had so disturbed 
this prim old man. His lips were so dry that he 
could seareely speak. He poured out a glass of 
water and drank a little. Meanwhile Balfour, 
who merely expected to hear of heavy business 
losses, was sitting calm and unimpressed. 

“ But first of all, Mr. Green, you know,” said 
he, “don’t think that I am pressing you for this 
£10,000. Of course I would rather have it; but 
if it is necessary to you—” 

“ £10,000!” exclaimed the wretched old man, 
with the frankness and energy of despair; “if 
we go into the Gazette, it will be for half a mill- 
ion!” 

The Gazette! The word was a blow; and he 
sat stunned and bewildered, while both partners 
were eagerly explaining the desperate means that 
had been taken to avoid this fatal issue, and the 
preliminary causes, stretching back for several 
years. He could not understand. It was as if 
in a dream that he heard of the Investments Ac- 
count, of the China Capital Account, of the fall 
in property in Shanghai, of speculations in cot- 
ton, of bill transactions on the part of the youn- 
ger partners, of this frantic effort and that. It 
was the one word Gazette that kept dinning it- 
self into his ears. And then he seemed to make 
a wild effort to throw off this nightmare. 

“But how can it be?” he cried. “How can 
these things have been going on? Every six 
months I have looked over the Profit and Loss 
Account—” 

The old man came over and took his hand in 
both of his. There were tears in his eyes. 

“ Balfour,” said he, “ your father and I were 
old friends while you were only a child; if he 
were alive, he would tell you that we acted just- 
ly. We dared not let you know. We dared not 
let our own clerks know. We had to keep ac- 
counts open under fictitious names. If we had 
written off these fearful losses to Profit and Loss, 
we should have been smashed a year ago. And 


now—lI don’t think any further concealment is 
possible.” 

He let the hand fall. 

“Then I understand you that we are hopeless- 
ly bankrupt ?” said Balfour. 





He did not answer; his silence was enough. 


“You mean that I have not a farthing ?” re- 
peated the younger man. 

“You have the money that was settled on your 
wife,” said Mr. Skinner, eagerly. “I was very 
glad when you applied for that.” 

“Tt will be returned to you; I can not defraud 
my father’s creditors,” said Balfour, coldly. 

And then he rose: no-one could have told what 
he had undergone during that half hour. 

“Good-by, Mr. Skinner; good-by, Mr. Green,” 
said he. “I can scarcely forgive you for keep- 
ing me in ignorance of all this, though doubtless 
you did it for the best. And when is the crash 
to be announced ?” 

“ Now that we have seen you, I think we might 
as well call in our solicitors at once,” said Mr. 
Skinner. 

“T think so too,” said the other partner; and 
then Balfour left. 

He plunged into the busy, eager world out- 
side. The office boy was whistling merrily as he 
passed, the cabmen bandying jokes, smart young 
clerks hurrying over the latter part of their du- 
ties to get home to their amusements in the sub- 
urbs. He walked all the way down to the House, 
and quite mechanically took his seat. He dined 
by himself, with singular abstemiousness, but 
then no one was surprised at that. And then he 
walked up to his house in Piccadilly. 

And this was the end—the end of all those 
fine ambitions that had fioated before his mind 
as he left college, equipped for the struggle of 
public life with abundant health and strength 
and money and courage. Had his courage, then, 
fled with his wealth, that now he seemed alto- 
gether stunned by this sudden blow? Or was it 
rather that, in other circumstances, he might have 
encountered this calamity with tolerable firmness, 
but that now, and at the same time, he found him- 
self ruined, forsaken, and alone ? 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 








ITALIAN HOUSEKEEPING. 
[From our Own CorresPonpENt. } 
FLORENTINE SERVANTS. 

GOOD cook may be said to be the corner- 
stone of the comfort of a family; so we 
will begin our list with cooks. Female cooks re- 
ceive in Italy from twenty to forty francs a month, 
wine and washing included. They are trained 
to market, as the men are, and do it very well. 
For forty francs a very good cook may be had. 
Indeed, I have a friend who now has a woman 
cook for twenty-five francs a month, wine and 
washing included, who has turned out to be quite 
a treasure in the way of soups and made dishes. 
She is said to be no better than she ought to be; 
but one can not have all the virtues for twenty- 
five francs a month: indeed, it may almost be 
laid down as a rule that these extremely cheap 
servants are not apt to be as honest and virtu- 
ous as those who command larger wages. The 
old Italian families pay their servants very small 
wages, but they take excellent care of them, and 
if they have been faithful, provide for them in 
their old age. They rarely change their servants, 
and never employ those who have lived with for- 
eigners, because of the expensive habits they ac- 
quire. On the other hand, the servants who have 
lived with resident foreigners form a distinct class 
in themselves. They are generally passed from 
one friend or acquaintance to another, remain 
three, four, five, or more years in one place, nev- 
er apply at agencies or hotels for situations, are 
generally orderly, cleanly, reliable, and well train- 
ed in their own particular line, and demand and 
command higher wages than any other class of 
servants in Italy. Of this class I can speak from 
experience as being the most comfortable serv- 
ants in the world to live with, When upon the 
natural Tuscan virtues of gentleness, fidelity, 
cheerfulness, and honesty are grafted the system 
and order of the sovereign Anglo-Saxon, the re- 
sult is one that knits up the raveled sleeve of 
care of the Biddy-worn American housekeeper. 
Indeed, a good foreign servant is deeply imbued 
with the idea that he must do his best to save 
his master or mistress trouble and anxiety. 

Two friends of the writer who were living in 
Florence a year ago had an excellent chef, belong- 
ing to the class just described. Day after day he 
served up the most recherché little dinners, and 
day after day he openly lamented the “dear la- 
dies’” want of appetite. At last he was so dis- 
tressed by it that he waited upon them solemnly 
one day, and, with tears in his eyes, implored 
them to send him away if his cooking did not 
please them. “Do not think of me at all,” he 
repeated, earnestly, “if your excellencies fancy 
that some other cook might please you better or 
induce you to eat.” This is a fair example of 
the loyalty, the genuine interest, which the really 
good Italian servant feels in his employer. 

How delighted Biddy would have been if the 
dinners had come down to the kitchen untouched, 
and how sumptuously she would have entertained 
her “ frinds” on the funeral-baked meats! No 
thought of her employers’ comfort would ever 
have troubled her. In changing houses, as we 
did last suromer four times, leaving an apartment 
in Florence for another at the sea-side, and after 
a month leaving that for a villa in the mountains, 
and at the expiration of two months returning to 
a villa at the sea-side, the good temper, fidelity, 
and thoughtfulness of the three Italian servants, 
who made all the various changes as little trou- 
blesome as possible, were singularly conspicuous. 
They are a slow and careful rather than a quick 
or energetic race, not at all prone to make sug- 
gestions, but careful and faithful in the fulfill- 
ment of their duties, patient, good-tempered, and 
uncomplaining to a degree. I do not assert that 
all Italian servants are equal in excellence; only 
that there are very many good ones. 

In discharging a servant fifteen days’ notice is 
the invariable rule. They also are required to 





give fifteen days’ warning if (as very rarely hap- 





customed to, nor do they expect, much less stip- 
ulate for, privileges of this kind, though it is gen- 
erally the custom to permit them to go to mass 
on Sunday, and occasionally to have an hour or 
so on Sunday afternoon, If they sleep at home, 
they are expected to be on duty at their employ- 
ers’ by seven in the morning, and to remain un- 
til ten at night or later—as long as they are need- 
ed, in fact. 

I give below the tariff of prices for servants in 
Florence : 

Donna di facenda (char-woman), one frane to 
one france fifty centimes—i. ¢., twenty to thirty 
cents—per day, providing her own wine. 

Seamstress (plain work), one franc—i. e., twen- 
ty cents—per day. 

Tailoress (boys’ clothes), one frane fifty cen- 
times—i. ¢., thirty cents—per day, her wine being 
furnished by her employer. 

Dress-maker, two francs—i. ¢., forty cents—per 
day, providing her own wine. 

Ironer, one franc fifty centimes to two francs 
per day, providing her own wine. 

Female cooks, from twenty to forty francs a 
month, providing their own wine and washing. 

Chamber -maids, fifteen to thirty frances per 
month. N.B.—Those at fifteen franes have their 
wine and washing provided by their employers. 

Waitresses, fifteen to thirty francs. 

Ladies’-maids, thirty to forty francs a month, 
providing their own wine and washing. 

Nurses, twenty-five to thirty and forty-five 
francs per month, providing their own wine and 
washing. 

Wet-nurses, forty to fifty francs a month; wine, 
washing, and clothing in addition. 

Nursery-maids—i. ¢., young girls of little expe- 
rience—fifteen to twenty francs ; wine and wash- 
ing in addition. 

Donna di servizio (maid-of-all-work), twenty to 
thirty francs. 

Male cooks, forty to a hundred francs a month, 
wine and washing included. A hundred francs 
is the highest wages given to cooks. 

Butlers, fifty to eighty francs, in which sum the 
allowance for wine and washing, and sometimes 
bread, is included. 

Footmen and waiters, thirty to fifty and seven- 
ty-five francs, wine and washing included. 

Scullions, twenty to twenty-five francs. 

Coachmen, eighty to a hundred and twenty-five 
francs, wine and washing included. 

Grooms, thirty to forty, fifty, and seveniy 
franes, wine and washing included. 

Stable-boys, ten to fifteen and twenty francs. 

Valets, thirty to seventy-five francs, wine and 
washing included. 

Mezzo servizio—that is, a woman who comes for 
part of a day—twenty to forty francs a montia, 
wine and washing included. 

Waiter to serve at a dinner, lunch, or evening 
party, from three to five francs a time. 

AN AMERICAN IN FLORENCE. 





Dress for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. 
See illustration on page 637. 


Tus princesse dress is made of fawn-colored 
cashmere, and is closed in front with bands cf 
cashmere over @ plastron of brown silk. In the 
back the dress is trimmed, as shown by the illus- 
tration, with box-pleated ruffles of the material. 
The upper ruffle is headed by a band of cash- 
mere. Brown felt hat, trimmed with gros grain 
of the same color and an ostrich feather. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, 
igs. 1-5, 
See illustration on page 637. 


Fig. 1.—Ha.r-movurnine Suir. This black cash- 
mere suit consists of a skirt and polonaise. The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a side-pleat- 
ed flounce of the material. The long polonaise 
is joined. in front with a plastron covered with 
pleated cashmere. The trimming consists of 
folds and side-pleated ruffles of cashmere. The 
fronts of the polonaise are caught together at 
the waist with a band as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Black felt bonnet, trimmed with black 
faille ribbon and rosettes of black crépe lisse. 
In the centre of each rosette is a jet berry. 

Fig. 2.—Sitk anp Lace Dixner Dress. The 
skirt of mulberry-colored silk is trimmed with 
narrow gathered ruffles of the material. The 
trimming for the polonaise of the same material 
consists of white lace headed with mulberry faille 
ribbon pleated at regular intervals and fastened 
with buttons. Bows of similar ribbon trim the 
dress as shown by the illustration. The square 
neck is filled with a chemisette of pleated crépe 
lisse. 

Fig. 3.—Scir ror Boy rrom 6 to 8 Years oxp. 
The skirt of this brown cloth suit is kilt-pleated 
in the back. The coat is trimmed with rows of 
stitching of brown silk and with jet buttons. 


Brown felt hat, trimmed with gros grain ribbon. 
Fig. 4.—CasHumMerE WALKING Scurt. This suit 
is made of bronze cashmere. The skirt and 


over-skirt are furnished with six rows of stitching 
of silk of the same color. The sacque is trimmed 
in the same manner, and is closed with a button 
and button-hole. The vest with revers and pock- 
ets is made of yellow and brown striped satin, 
and is furnished with buttons and button-holes 
for closing. Navy blue silk cravat, and felt hat 
trimmed with gros grain. 

Fig. 5.—Youne Lapy’s Eventne Dress. This 
dress is made of white organdy. The trained 
skirt is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of the 
material as shown by the illustration. The waist, 
a la vierge, with square neck, is likewise trimmed 
with side-pleated ruffles. Belt and bow of blue 
satin. A narrow ribbon of the same color is 
worn around the neck, 
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“NO HOPE.” 

‘TVUALSE cruel words, which fall on the ear like 

a knell that,erushes out the very life of the 
hegrers, strike a familiar chord in the hearts of 
most men, There are few who have not some 
time been forced to listen to this fiat from the 
physician's lips, telling them that their loved 
ones are rapidly passing away, and that no hu- 
man power can hold them back from the yawning 
grave, The pen refuses to dwell on the scene of 
anguish which the artist has portrayed with so 
much vigor, and which, it is sad to refiget, is re- 
peated at this very moment in places without 
number, in castle and cottage, among the rich and 
the poor, over all the world, The attitude of the 
heart-broken wife, the grief-stricken old mother, 
and the children overwhelmed with the sudden 
sens? of orphanage, tells its own pitiful story. 








Girls’ Princesse Wardrobe, with 
Walking Coat, Plain Princesse Dre:s, 
Kilted Dress, and Yoke Dress with 
Pleated Back. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

See illustrations on page 637. 

HE Girls’ Princesse Wardrobe contains the 

newest and most approved designs for the 
princesse dresses now so popular for small girls, 
also a graceful princesse wrap called a walking 
coat, These princesse garments are of simple 
and pretty shapes that are especially comfortable 
for children, because all weight is suspended 
from the shoulde nd the child’s figure is not 
confined at the waist. ‘They are being made up 
in piqué by mothers who prefer white dresses all 
the year for their children, while those who use 
colored dresses select solid shades of pale or dark 


blue, brown, scarlet, or buff wool goods, such as 
basket cloths, cashmeres, armures, and even the 
India colored bourettes, These colored dresses 
are relieved with white trimmings of wool braid, 
or Smyrna lace, or Hamburg embroidery; or the 
contrasting shades of silk are used, or plush, sat- 
in, or velvet. For the walking coat soft-finished 
quadrillé cloths and camel’s-hair are chosen. 
The plain princesse dress is a simple little gar- 
ment for general use, and looks well in navy blue 
or brown wool trimmeéd with cream-colored braid 
or lace. The kilted princesse dress is made more 
dressy by having a pleated skirt in the back, and 


long back seams beginning on the shoulders. | 


Small checks and Highland plaids are pretty 
made this way, and the popular Breton galloons 
may be used for trimming. The yoke princesse 
dress with pleated back is a beautiful design for 
the nicest dresses of wool or of piqué. 


—— 


OctoBEr 6, 1877. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF 
GIRLS’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE. 

Tus set comprises four articles—walking coat, 
plain princesse dress, kilted dress, and yoke dress 
with pleated back. 

Wa kine Coat.—This pattern is in seven pieces 
—front, back, side body, sleeve, cuff, collar, and 
pocket. Place the front on the edge of the goods, 
turning the hem as notched top and bottom. 
Close the middle seam of the back, and join the 
side body as notched. Carefully arrange the 
perforated waist line of the back and side body 
upon the thread of the material. The extra width 
on the lower part of the centre back is lapped to- 
ward the left. Cut the under part of the sleeve 
as perforated at the top; close the seams, placing 
the longer one at the notch in the back, the short- 
er one at that in the front part of the armhole, 
holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. The 
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whole cuff is given, which should be placed on the sleeve as 
notched, the rounded end lapping on the outside and toward 
the back. Turn the top of the pocket down, and place on the 
side by meeting the perforations. Avoid a seam in the back 
of the collar, and join to the neck according to the notches, An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, 
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of the goods, turning the hem as notched at the top and bottom. 
Close the middle back seam, and join the side body seam, which 
extends from the shoulder down, according to the notches. 
Place the perforated waist line of the back and side body with 
the thread of the material. Cut the under part of the sleeve as 

perforated at the top... Close the seams, placing 

the longer one at the notch in the back of the 


armhole, and the shorter one at that in the front 
part, and hold the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
Place the edge of the cuff with the single per 


and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a girl of 
two years, 1} yards; six years, 2}, yards; nine 
years, 2¢ yards, 

Piain Princesse Dress.—This pattern is in 
seven pieces—front, back, side back, sleeve, cuff, 
collar, and pocket. Piace the front on the edge 
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. rH Fig. 1.—Watkine Coat.—Wrrn Fig. 2.—Piain Princesse Dress. Fig. 3.—Ku.tep Deess.—Witn Fig. 4.—Yoxs Dress witu Pieatep Baca. 
Dress ror Gree Page Oon)” YEARS OLD, Our Parser Parrern. Wirn Cur Parser Parrern. Cur Papen Parrern. Wrern Cur Parer Parrern, 
Figs. 1-4.—GIRLS’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, FOR GIRLS FROM 2 TO 9 YEARS OLD.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Girls’ Princesse. Wardrobe, Figs. 1-4, for Girls from 2 to 9 Years old, comprising Walking Coat, Plain Princesse Dresa, Kilted Dress, and Yoke Dress with Pleated Back, in eight Sizes, 
Srom 19 to 26 Inches. Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Wardrobe.) « 
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Fig. 2.—Sitk anp Lace Dusner Dress. Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 Years OLp. Fig. 4.—Casumere WALKING Suit. Fig. 5.—Youne Lapy’s Evenine Dress, 


Fig. 1.—Ha.r-mournine Surr. 
Fics, 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES.—{Sze Pace 635.) 
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HARPER ‘S BAZAR. 
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foration on a fold of the goods, and join the 
cuff to the sleeve as notched. The back of the 
collar is placed on a fold of the goods, and join- 
ed to the neck by meeting the notches. Turn the 
top of the pocket down, and place on the side by 
meeting the perforations. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for shoulder and under- arm seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a girl of 
two years, 2 yards; six years, 2$ yards; nine 
years, 3§ yards. 

Kitrep Dress.—This pattern is in eight pieces 
—front, back, side body for the back, back 
breadth, sleeve, cuff, collar, and pocket. Place 
the front on the edge of the goods, turning the 
hem as notched top and bottom, and carefully 
arrange the perforated waist line of the side body 
and back with the thread of the goods. Close 
the middle seam, and join the side body seam, 
which extends from the shoulder down, according 
to the notches, Place the centre of the back 
breadth with the single perforation on the edge 
of the goods. Form two box pleats in the mid- 
die, and one side pleat eich side, turning toward 
the front, as notched at the top. Join the breadth 
across the back and side bodies by meeting the 
perforations, and to the front as notclied. Turn 
the top of the pocket down, and place on the side 
by meeting the perforations. Cut the under part 
of the sleeve as perforated at the top; close the 
seams, placing the longer one at the notch in the 
back, and the shorter one at that in the front 
part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward 
you when sewing. Avoid a seam in the back of 
the deep collar, and join to the neck as notched 
in the back. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a girl of 
two years, 2 yards; six years, 2% yards; nime 
years, 34 yards. 

Yoke Dress with Pieatep Bacx.—This pat- 
tern is in seven pieces—tront, yoke for front, 
back, yoke for back, sleeve, side body, and pock- 
et. Place the front and yoke on the edge of the 
goods, turning the hem as notched top and bot- 
tom. Carefully arrange the perforated waist line 
of the side body with the thread of the material, 
and place the long straight edge of the back on the 
edge, and the yoke on a fold of the goods. Make 
three deep side pleats each side, turning toward 


the middle of the back, and sew each pleat in the | 


line of perforation. Join the yoke to the body 
back and front as notched; join the side-body 
seam as notched, the shoulder and under-arm 
seam by meeting the perforations. A deep side- 
pleated ruffle is placed on the bottom of the front 
and side body. Place the pocket on the side by 
meeting the perforations. Cut the under part of 
the sleeve as perforated at the top; close the 
seams, placing the longer one at the notch in the 
back, the shorter one at that in the front part, 
holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a girl of 
two years, 2 yards; six years, 23 yards; nine 
years, 3% yards. 





ANSWERS 17'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Emuma.—For your bridal dress have white brocaded 
silk made in princesse style, with square neck and el- 
bow sleeves. The veil is Lyons tulle not hemmed ; 
for the coronet have orange blossoms and clematis. 
A black silk costume is considered one of the neces- 
sary parts of an outfit for the fall. A handsome wool- 
en suit for travelling, morning shopping, and general 
wear is also needed. A colored silk and velvet dress 
for retarning calls must be one of the new fall shades, 
As you do not state what dresses you now have or 
what you expect to need, we can not give you further 
details. A handsome morning dress is also an essen- 
tial part of a bride’s troussean ; but as wrappers are 
not now worn outside of a lady’s chamber, less expen- 
sive materials are used. Cashmere of pale blue, gray, 
or violet is popular, and the Breton wrapper pattern 
is liked, with white galloons or with India ribbons for 
trimming. The earliest hints of fall styles for dress- 
making will be found Jn the New York Fashions. 

M. J. H.—Cardinal and navy blue are still favorite 
colors, and will probably continue in vogue. 

Mary H.—Ice wool is used for small shawls and for 
coverings for the head. Wheel stitch is still used. 

Eprra P.—Make your black cashmere dress with a 
princease polonaise, and trim with wide galloon, which 
may be either all black in damask figures, or else it 
may be of the gay India colors. 

Canoum.—Use the cut paper pattern of Coat-tail 
Vest Basque and Scarf Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. X., for your silk dress. Trim the basque 
with a double piping cord, and put knife-pleatings on 
the scarf and lower skirt. 

James L.—We do not make purchases for our readers. 

Sr. Y. L. X.—The way you suggest for your hair is 
very stylish. Arrange the lace and silk puff to outline 
a square on the front of your dress waist. 

Fanny R.—Get plum-colored siik and cashmere, or 
else figured camel’s-hair, for a travelling dress to be 
married in in October. Have a bonnet made of the 
silk of your dress, brightened with pale blue or with 
pink—such as your complexion requires. The gloves 
should be pale gray kid, long enough at the wrist to 
be fastened by four buttons. The bride-maid should 
be similarly dressed. Wear an embroidered linen set 
of cuffs and collar. 

Penriorr.—To make up your alpaca dress tastefully, 
have a Breton basque and over-skirt like that illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X., and trim with black 
galloon or with mixed black and white. 

M. A. 8.—Read reply just given “ Penelope.” 

Oneanist.—The cut paper pattern of the coat-tail 
vest basque with scarf over-skirt is a good design for 
your black silk that must be worn in the street and 
Tor evening also. 

A New Svunscrtser.—For your travelling dress use 
hints just given “ Fanny R.” Use the pattern of Plas- 
tron Princesse Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X., 
for your black silk and velvet. Trim your black silk 
suit with netted fringe and galloon. 

L. H. R.—Waists buttoned behind are not now 
much worn by young —, Bec a princesse polo- 
naise of your new cash bining silk with it, 
and.trim with India braid re India colored fringe. 

Lowtua.—Use your biue and white brocaded skirt 
for°an over-kirt. Take epough ont of the front 














and side breadths when you gore them to make a 
square-neck pointed waist. Lace this waist behind, 
and have elbow sleeves of plain blue silk, with lace ruf- 
fies that match the lace on the neck. Wear with a 
skirt of white muslin, blue or pink silk, or else black 
velvet. 

Trsta.—It is a matter of choice what you use for 
covering your chair seats. If they are for a chamber, 
use cretonne ; if for a dining-room, have reps or wool 
brocade ; if for a sitting-room or small parlor, use 
embroidered canvas stripes for the centre, with broca- 
telle to finish them out. 

May R.—The best design now used for cashmere 
dresses is the Breton Basque and Over-Skirt illustrated 
in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X., trimmed with rich India gal- 
loon. We give illustrations in this number of stylish 
costames for fall, suitable for a bride’s travelling dress. 
In sending for fall samples of dress goods you should 
wait as late in September as you can; merchants do 
not get their richest materials from the Lyons facto- 
ries until then. The first goods exhibited are usually 
of American manufacture. 

M. C, 8.—The purple violet shade in your plaid silk 
will not look well with navy blue. Use light gray in- 
stead. 

Ciover.—For a wrap for a lady in mourning use the 
material of her nicest street suit for a scarf Dolman 
made by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. 
Trim with crape folds if you like, though ladies in the 
deepest mourning now use crimped tape fringe, espe- 
cially for trimming wraps of Henrietta cloth, imperial 
serge, or any of the other fashionable materials for 
such dresses. 

Sussoriser.—Striped silks will be worn again, and 
may be made up alone or in combination with plain 
silk. One shade will be most used in silk dresses of 
solid color, but two materials will still be combined, 
such as brocade, camel’s-hair, or velvet with silk. 
Fringe will still be used for trimming worsted dresses. 

Estette.—The pattern of Diagonal Polonaise illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. X., will remain in vogue 
next season, If your dress is meant for the house, a 
garnet polonaise will not be objectionable, but if you 
wear it in the street, a drab or French gray camel’s-hair 
polonaise will be in better taste with your garnet silk 
skirt. 





Burnerr’s Cotoene received the highest award 
at the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled in ele- 
gant bottles, and is for sale by all first-class Gro- 
cers and Druggists.—{ Com.] 














Corvine Wurert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying W heel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equi useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Dinner Set, 124 Pieces 
English, Blue Dresden Pattern, \ $33. 


Also, a large line of Dinner Sets.of MINTON’S, 
COPELAND, and WORCESTER. French Sets 
very low. LASSWARE A AND FANCY GOODS. 
ALL TO SUIT THE TIM 


DAVIS “ni eee & CO., 


Neag 8rn Sr. 747 Broadway, N.Y. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
ale) ae breath are, as the poet says, “an 

excellent thing in manuand woman.” 
NE C | E CT Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap nee as a fine set of 
teeth, an neglect their care is 
ieubte. To keep them free 











YOUR 
Od SN | {70 Sure, and spotless as pearl, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical a. and hasa reé- 





freshing effect upon the mouth. Kepulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 

Sold by " Druggists every where. 


CORNWALL’S PATENT BROILER 


Broils Steaks, Chops, Fish, Poultry, Game, and all 
meats perfectly. Can be used over hard or soft coal or 
wood fires. No smoke or smell from burning grease 
while broiling. GEO. CORNWALL, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 18 Warren Street, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and tlemen. House- 
taste, 

















hold articles, ere bonght with discretion, 
and ietgest. reular, address 
, Miss MARY HUNTINGDO 


N 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 








DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 

,. Secures Heauru and Comrort of Body. 
“aN with Grace and Beauty of Form. 

“@ Three ents in one. Approved by 
4 all eS 





inne Wanted. 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 
teen, $1 75. To Agents at "o5c! lesa. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 
No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands d ng 
around the body, but a perfectly 
cure, convenient, and healthful — 
port for the eae and bandage. 
rice, by mail, $1 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N.Y, 
DAY’S PATENT 


“Trilex” ‘Train. Supporter, 





Dress Facing, Protector combined, givin 
a most beaut floc to the trail of the Dress, an 
p of the Season. 





‘DAY'S PATENT 
DRESS PROTECTORS, 


No. 6 and No. 12, are warranted to outlast the Dress 
to which they are attached. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


FASHIONS 


TuHIs cut shows the new 
Fall ** BRETON SACQUE” 
which seems to be the ‘‘La- 
dies’ choice,” as it is the 
most popular shape of the 
season. 










FREE TO ALL! 

We will mail this Pattern 
and Cloth Model FREE 
upon receipt of Ten Cents, 
(or 3 stamps) to pay mailing 
expenses. 


Smith's Instruction- Book & Catal Ib. 


ndreds 0 
eet with am mpl imege rrr f mo 
respmakine Cates Fitths etc. 
hae Tee and TEST at 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, €sitor, 
P. 0. Box 5055. 16 East (4th St., N. Y. City, 


BENTLEY BRO Manufacturers and 
*y Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroide! ee Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Goods, Seaaens Patterns, Rugs, 
fw we mg all-Pocket Cigar-Cases, &c. 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 


MARK TWALIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Pages ready gummed, 
paste or mucilage not 
needed. Prices from $1 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y. 


kK Custom Shirts made to measure, the bn 4 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’ 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 or 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 

a small ———— on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free on applicatio 
KEEP UFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N.Y. 
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or_comfort po futility, the : Si Covered, 
nce. tite c Ventilated Garter is the best ever used. 
for sale by the trade 7. 
6 MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15c. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


BASKET PICKED TEAS, 
Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sam ple 3¢-Ib. 
ae 1-Ib. by a on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 











rect importations of Japenete G Price-List on aj 
I ADIES, send for the Patent Cuff Fastener,which plication. TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St, New Yi 
_j holds the cuff securely without pins. Price 35 
cents. Agents wanted. . F. SPARROW, 95 ELEGANT CARDS, < on alike — —) 
Comer 57th Street and 10th Avenue, New York. 10¢., wnat J. B. HUSTED, Nassa 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, &c. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE. 





“A perfect success in every ae ”—Finup, Lerrer, & Co. “ We would not be without it for a hundred 


times its cost.”—T. V. Hower. & So 


A GENUINE SUCCESS.-: MOORES PERFECT BIAS CUTTER. 


Dressmaking made easy. 
three-cent stamp for Circular, to 


Millinery perfected by its use. Invaluable to ~Goods Send 


Dealers 
GEORGE MOORE, Box 1688, P. O., New York. 





THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


NO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and anne kay ry et 1877) a Pen-holder which 


contains solidified imk to last years! and with which any pen 
will goes a@ page!!!! Sample, postpaid, 25 centa. Extraordinary inducements to parties out of employ- 


experience, for this notice is written wit: 


J. 
2 The “Christian Union” of oot. pe says: We ie er it claims to 
ith one of these pens, 


Once dipping in WATER 


HILLYER, ses Myron ways N. ¥. 
We speak from a practical 
Sa oeanar to ante € ol the time.” 





No. 1 Grand Union Hotel Block, 
| SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


L Branch Store Now Open. 


FOR THE SEASON, 
BRANCH STORE, 

No, 1 GRAND UNION HOTEL BLOCK, 
‘orner Congress St., 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

A_ most magnificent line of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS, comprising articles of the 
— importation, retailed at wholesale 
es ur latest Parisian novelty, the 

UGENIE SCALPETTE, a great success; 
nothing more natural, nothing more useful ; 
self-adjustable; no hair-pins. $5 00 each, 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutel oo on 
hand. CREME BLANC OR THE 
GREAT MAGIC BEAUTIFIER, for the 

complexion, a specialty. 

AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lo- 
tion, will remove tan in 15 minutes. 

54 West) L. SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
14thst. | NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 
color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
8 doors | Or nitrate of silver, or =, other poisonous 
from ingredients, to a beautiful brown or black. 
WW Also, a great many articles of BEAUTI- 
MACY'S, FYING COSMETICS too numerous to 

Near | mention, obtainable at this establishment 

Sixth | only. 
Avenue, RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 

' direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 

NEW Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 
YORK. | other house, Repeting neatly done. 


Only £27 Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. try, when provala, tree of charge; or, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examining. 


agen MIRROR. 


Sent to any address in 
the United States, by 
mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, as be- 
low, either in money 
or postage stamps. 
Diameter of glass 134 
inches. In Britannia 
Frame, 19c.; in Silver- 
Plated Frame, 20c.; in 
Gold- Plated Frame, 
80c. Address 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
83 to 39 Bowker St., 
Boston, Mass. 

















Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
og arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 

Of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 

dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 

Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 

thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 

postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 

of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Jddress JA ot McCALL & CO., 

3 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are ane in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS sis. ana 


sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. oy 
pees ‘opelied, = or ig me by any one hav- 
= the rw of hands. Send stamp for Illus- 7 
jogue and prices of 
aimewt styles. Patentee & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 
used at - pone 
mention this paper. i 
8S. SMITH, 32 Piatt St., NewYork. SN SL) 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing my ome gs Any druggiet will’ repare it for 

85 cents. Circulars may be had by enclosing stamp to 

MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 















OU ask WHY we can sell First. 
Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 
$290. Our answer is, thatit costs 
—— $800 to make aoy eeee Piano 

80 through Agents, a! 
make 100 et. profit, We have no 
Agents, but sell pimecr to Families, 
at Factory price, and warrant five years. 
We send our Pianos everywhere for trial, 
pa tunless they are 





eS 


found no sere inant a peur Riemwens revlar, which gives 
fall rs, and con names of over 1500 Bankers, Mer- 
chants and Families ee using our Pianos in every State of the 


Union, Please state where you saw this notice. Address, 
U. 8S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR. —Ladies afflicted 
By eum hair on the lips, cheek, chin, &c., 
mt UA with the certainty of perfect success, to 
Moe. J IAN, who will remove this disfigurement 





and permanently without injuring the skin. 
Applications must be made Persona. LY, Se No, 216 
West 38th Street, from 10 to 4 daily. 





_— glir, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 








30, notwo alike, your name finely printed, 

in neat card-case, 20c. Best and c eapest 

lot out. J. A. “MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y, 

] ADIES, : now is the time to use Mrs. Suaw' 8 celebra- 

ted Moth and Freckle Lotion. Warranted to remove 

ae Freckles, Sallowness, Tan, &c., in ten 

days. Renders the skin soft, clear, and fair. All Drug- 

gists. Office,140 E. 28th St., Det. Lex. and 8d Aves., N. 


5 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on, 
18 cts, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conv, 
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RETAIL. 
FALL IMPORTATION. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0., 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION A CHOICE 
SELECTION OF 


NOVELTIES IN 
French and English Dress Goods, 
Brocade and Plain Velvets, 
Plain Colored Failles, 
Black and Fancy Silks, 

Cloakings, &e., &e, 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 








Grand Fall opening of Silks and Dress Goods pur- 
chased at the great * orters’ Auction Sales of last 
week. The following _~ of Silks are of a superior 
quality. The prices are guaranteed to be 25 per cent. 
less than last season, 


BLACK SILKS, 

A beantifal BLACK SILK, at T5c. ; worth $1 12. 

A very heavy BLACK SILK, at 82c.; worth $1 25. 

A very handsome GROS Seo AIN SILK, at $1 00 and 
$1 25; worth $1 40 and $1 75. 

Extra quality BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, at $1 50 
and $1 75; sold last season for $2 00 and $2 40. 

The best makes of BLACK SILKS of Paris and Lyons 
manufacture, at $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $3 00, $3 50; last 
season the same makes sold for 0c. and 75c. per yard 


more, 
COLORED SILKS. 
COLORED SILKS in all the latest shades and splen- 
did qualities, at 75c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, and $2 00; 
well worth 40c. per yard more. 


STRIPED AND PLAID SILKS. 


Very fine quality of STRIPED and PLAID SILKS, at 
75c. and $1 00; worth 25c. per yard more. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 

Beautiful new fall DRESS GOODS, at 20c., 25c., 31c., 
3T3gc., and 50c. ; fully 10c, to 20c. per yard less than 
the importers’ cost. 

CASHMERE and MERINOS, all wool, and very wide, 
50c., 623¢c., T5c., $1 00, and $1 25; guaranteed to be 
25c. per yard under the jobbers’ prices 

FRENCH and SCOTCH PLAIDS, from 12%. to $1 25 
per yard. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


N. B.—Goods shipped to any ip art of the United 
States. All orders received by mail promptly executed. 
WALLER & MoSORLEY. 


FALL FASHIONS, 


ve are now prepared to show our Fall Importation 
of Novelties in 


Dress Trimmings, 


Selected in Europe expressly for our own trade by our 
Mr. Morrison, who has just returned. Fringes, Gal- 
loons, and Buttons, with Clair dé Lune and Bronze 

Bead Effects; Colored and Black Silk Fringes in 
Twist and Chenille; Black and Colored Broché Gal- 
loons in Velvet, Silk, and Mohair, for COSTUMES, 
and a lot of very choice Breton Braids, entirely 
new designs, all at moderate prices. Dress Trimmings 
of all kinds made to order to match any color. Orders 
by mail will receive prompt attention. 

&2™” We have no Catalogues. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 



























CRAPE 


Made W aterproof by Shriver’s Patent Process. 
Old Crape, Veils, Bonnets, Lace Shawls, Dresses, 
and Sacques, no matter how faded or shabby in 
appearance, restored to their original lustre ‘and 
warranted to stand dampness or sea air. No gar- 
ment need be taken apart to be refinished. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. SHRIVER & CO. 

Domestic Building,cor. Broadway & 14th St.,N. Y. 





T IS VILE TRASH 
though I must confess ? never saw you look 
more beautiful.” 
““What do you mean, Papa?” “I mean that, 
while I admire the effect, I detest the cause.” 
“There is just exactly, Papa, where you are at 
fault! You think I have been poisoning my face 
with liquid washes or common Lilywhite. Just 
the reverse. Clara K— and other lady friends 
persist in doing so, but the daughter of such a dear, 
darling, sensible papa as you are must be p 


1877 JONES 1840 


Our FALL STOCK is now COMPLETE, and all 
the latest NOVELTIES on EXHIBITION throughout 
the entire establishment. 























GREAT VARIETY An BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 VO MILLINERY. 
SACQUES. © O6 Fano Goons. 
SUITS. QO ‘O. HOSTERY. 
—- O C ane 
Ssawis. 1 O Lacgs. 
oO oO 
oO Oo 
oO oO 
oO Oo 
x SLY AE Ee ath: rita MAE x 
Eighth Avenue Eighth yen 
| AND 
! Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
- _ 
Xo 
SHOES. 'O o” sks. 
RIBBONS. o_ O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR O~ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. [4 AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


SILVER-PLATED > Wane &o., &o. 
(ter Extraordinary y inducements in all 


departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


" anor 30m & c, 


Importers, 





French Bonnets, Round Hats 


AND NOVELTIES, 


Weinesday, September 26th, 1877. 


To the present complete assortments of goods in our 
various departments we invite attention, believing 
that they will be found in keeping with the high order 
of excellence that has hitherto so peculiarly character- 
ized our goods. 


Novelty Wired Skirt Extender, 


No Dress 

should 
be worn 
without 
it. 
















Is recommended by-all leading Dressmakers as just 
the thing to give the dress a graceful sweep, that can 


be obtained by no other meats. 


NEW YORE NOVELTY Co., 
128 Church Street, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 
For sale by all Jobbers and retailers of 9d and 
Fancy Goods. In order to secure a good article, see 
that each Extender has a label countersigned “Schwab 
& Co.” in red ink, as all others are an imitation. 


9 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 1fc, 
postpaid. GEO, I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 











of better sense. 


“Let me rio in your ear. I use 
“TETLOW’S LANC ILLUSION, 
“the — Rata eh and avon 
FUME POWDER 
“ ever offered to the tle hg 


“Our druggist says there is not an ingredient in 
it that is not pure, harmless, and grateful, while 
the odor reminds one of the far-famed roses of 
Cashmere. Now, Papa, never accuse your Edith 
of being thoughtless again. 


Retails at 50 —_, b me Dra pst or sent by mail. 
Address W, 
a Tach Street, Philad’a. 


95 EXTRA FINE Mixed ya with ae 
“~~ lvec., postpaid. L. JONES & CO. 


OR HONITON and POINT LACE MA- 
Er ALS, send for sample sheet and price, to 
. MAYER, 208 Jefferson St., Burlington, | Iowa. 


\TAMPING PATTERNS.—Circulars free, 
or Stampenv Sampces of 100 designs for 10c. 











BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 3c. stamp. 
Samples, 6c. DOWD & cO., Bristol, Conn, 





ASTHMA. D. Laos ty AND 


Ravin ATARRE twenty years REMEDY. in 
and death with 4S TH MA, 1 experimenter 
by compounding roots and herbs and inhaliny 

meduxine. I fortunately discovered 
THMA and 











AGENTS WASzee, 

For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE ©O., 
829 Broadway, New York City 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, tin, 

Or San Francisco, Cal. 


é Mixed ‘Cards 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. 


$10 = $25:; 


with name, 10c. and stamp. 
L. C.COE & CO, Bristol, Conn. 





aday sure made by by ‘Age nts selling 
ry ae Crayons, Picture 

hromo Cards. 125 samples, 
worth $5, sent, post aid, for be. Iilustrated a 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530, 


Q5 Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name, 10c., post- 
paid. Nassau Carp Co. , Nassau, N N. ¥. Box 50. 











: GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS. 

: BLACK GROS GRAIN, only 85 cents. : 
: Splendid qualities from auction, at $1 00, $1 25, : 
: $1.50, $2 00, up. : 
:, All shades of COLORED SILKS at low prices. 





: DRESS GOODS. 

: All the latest Domestic and Imported Novelties. 

: sues. cate a MATELASSE Goods, 15c., 

: _ 18¢., 50c., up to $2 00 : 
: BLACK 2 CASHMERES and all kinds of Mourn- : 
: ing Goods a specialty. : 
: PLAIDS from 8 cents a yard. 

> TYCOON REPS from 20 cents a yard. 





: CLOTHS. , 
: A large and well selected stock of CASSIMERES :‘ 
: for Men and Boys’ wear. : 
+ BEAVERS, Astrakhan, Imitation Seal, &c., for - 
: Cloaks and Coats. . 
: WATERPROOF from 60 cents a yard? 


SUITS AND SACQUES. : 
: We introduce ourselves this searon to our old : 
* and new customers with increased facilities. : 
+ &@ Send for Catalogues and information. 


Hosiery and Ladies’ Undergarments. 
Great inducements in every article. 
A very large and complete stock. 


SHIRTS. 

We have reduced our 95-cent Shirt to 80 cents. 
: They are well sewed, and made of good muslin : 
: and linen, and are very cheap at $1 00. : 
: BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 
: A splendid double Blanket at $2 0v. 
: pee ope $2 50, $2 75, $3 50, $5 00, up. 
: FLANNELS from 20 cents a yard. 


: Shawls, Prints, Linens, Cary Carpets, Oil-Cloths, Mats, : 
: Shades, Curtains, Cornices, &c., very cheap. ° 


: REYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. ; 











EHRICHS’, 


The Popular Dry-Goods House, 


Popular because Reliable & Reasonable. 


t@ Orders from any part of the United States 
promptly filled. Samples free to all. 


If you want a sensible, refining, and practical 
Household and FASHION Guide, subscribe to our 
“Pashion Quarterly.*? Only 50c. per year. 

Our address, 


287, 289, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS., 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


We are now opening our late importations in Silks, 
Dress Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, Millinery, 
in the latest Novelties. Send to us for sam les. 

Special Novelties and very popular prices in the fol- 
lowing: 

BLACK SILKS, 85c., 95e., $1 00. 

Magnificent uality at $1 15, #1 35, $1 85. 

COLORED SILKS. superb quality, at $1 00, $1 25, our 
Tn colors; sold last season at $150 and 


VELVETS, PLUSHES, 
var! bg the new Moss and Myrtle shades, from $1 50 


FEATHERS. 








25c. tip, up. 
28-inch extra heavy OSTRICH PLUMES, at $2 50, 
$3 50, $4 50; best value in this city. 


DRESS GOODS. 

NEW NOVELTIES. Five Cases new Moss effects, 
latest French Novelties, 25c., 35¢., 45c. Also, full 
lines of Galloons to match the goods. 

LADIES’ SUITS. 
We are opening new styles at low prices. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., New York. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POST'AGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haurer’s Magazine, Hanrven’s W eexry, and Harerr’s 


Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘lwo for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sta 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tens ror Apvertisine tv Harren’s Werkty anp 
Harper’s Bazar. 
nt og Weekln. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outsi ‘age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
to Msi ~ameng ag NO 


885 @ month. fem" 
men Crry Gisss & Lane Works, Cineinnatt, Ohio. 
ADY AGENTS WANTED to ‘introdnce 
“‘ Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 
the Teeth. Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 
44 Third Avenue, New York. 





to sell 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Keclesie Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Puttar Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union T heological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 


It. 

ANTHON’S EURIPIDES. An English Commentary 
on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytns, Alcestis, Hera- 
clidae, Supplices, and Troudes of Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from the latest and best Au- 
thorities. By CHaRLes Anruon, LL.D. 18mo, Cloth, 

1 05. 


Til. 
ANTHON’S LIVY. Titi Livi ab urbe condita LibriL, 
IL, XXL,et XXII With Notes by Cuartes An- 


vHon, LL.D., and by Huen Crate, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 40. 
Iv. 
THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS. By 


Everne Lawrence. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


¥. 
PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Loturor Mottey. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 








VI. 

THE MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’'S DREAM. Shakes- 
yenre’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
Raited, with Notes, by Wittiam J. Roursz, A.M., 
forme rly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. Square 1émo, 
Cloth, 70 cents. 

VII. 


COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VItt. 

CICERO'’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS;; also, 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and on the 
Commonwealth. Literally Translated, chiefly by C. 
D. Yoner. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Uniform with Har- 





The most magnificent assortment in this city, from | 


per’s New Classical Library. 
IX. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Eveene 
Lawrenor, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
X. 
| A PRIMER OF LATIN hp or nt 
| Lawrenoe. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
| XI. 
- | A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By Everne 


By Georer 


W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 


Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 
| XII. 
| ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
| By Colonel George Warp Niosors.  Ilustrated. 
| 8vo, Cloth, INuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 
XII. 
| 


| SEEMANN’'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 








Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Semmann. Edited 
by G. H. Branou, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
Colle ege, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Ilustr: ations. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 


XIV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865. —1870-1871. By Wioxuam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

BY. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Auexanper Winouett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XVI. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 

W. W Capes. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 


Carita. By Mrs. O.truant. Illustrated. 50 cents. 








| Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Many Parrioxg. 25 cents, 


| Virginia, A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 


Winstowe. By Mrs. Lerru-Apams. 2 cents. 





sy WitureContins. 20 cents, 


| Percy and the Prophet. 
| 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casner 


cents. 


Hory. 15 


Mrs Arthur. By Mes Oniruant. 40 cents. 
By Geravpine Brrr. 


The Time of Roses. 


Dieudonnée. 20 cents. 


By Geratpine Bort. 20 cents, 


The House on the Beach. By Georce Merepiru. 20 


cents. ii 
Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By Canaries Reaves. Illustrated. 20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Maocquorp. 20 cents. 
Library Edition of William: Black’s Ne yvels: “ A Prin- 
cess of Thule,” ‘‘ Madcap Violet,” ‘‘ A Daughter of 
Heth,” “Three Feathers,” “The Strange ” Adven- 


tures of a Phaeton,” “‘ Kilmeny,” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


“In Silk Attire.” 


The American Senator. By Antuony Trotiorr. 50 
cents. a 
A Woman-Hater. By Cuartes Reape. 60 cents; 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
By G. Doveras. 


By Mrs. 
40 cents. 


Mar’s White Witch. 50 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. 
With Tlustrations. 


H. Loverr Cameron. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. 


By 
sun. 40 cents. 


Viremta W. Jonun- 


ew Harvre & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea Harren’s Catratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N. VY. 
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AN IMPROVED LOT. 


Dr. QUACK GOING THE ROUNDS OF HIS PATIENTS. 


FACETLIZ. 


A Connecrtiovut preacher says that a good congrega- 
tion will praise the music, the choir, the ventilation, 
and the civilities of the usher; but as to the sermon— 


“Well,I dunno.” __ . 


When may babies be said to be literally living from 
hand to mouth ?—When they are sucking their thumbs, 
een pecans 

It is remarked by a bilious Eastern journal of a Chi- 
cago couple, “ Two souls with but a single thought— 
how to get rid of each other.” 

ee 
AFTER BURNS. 
* © wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 

Anion, “If I were to put on auntie’s spectacles, I 

wonder if 1 should see her faults as big as she secs 


mine ?” . 
AN AUTUMN ECLOGUE, 
Sorne—Somewhere in New Jersey. Present, Pomona 


taking a somewhat fruitless survey of a fruat orchard. 
To her enter Puer, reading the ““ Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 


Puer. I say, you know, such a sell is too bad! 

Pomona. ant help it, my dear lad. 

Puer. What! you a goddess, and can’t “ square” the 
seasons ? 

Pomona. There may be other reasons. 

Puer. Walker! A nice look-out! No apricots! 

Pomona. Last season you. had lots. 

Puer. Can’t live on last year’s fruits. Then, scarce 
a cherry! 

Pomona. Spring winds were nipping, very. 

Puer. Oh, blow the winds! A paucity of peaches! 

Pomona. The prospect patience teaches. 

Puer. gp Then nectarines are non-existent ! 

Pomo Boreas was so persistent. 

Puer. "Old Boreas is a bore, and you’re—a muff. 

Pomona, Currants were quantum suff. 

Puer. I say, no “shop.” Latin in the vacation. 

na, Excuse me a quotation. 

Puer. It all comes beastly hard upon us fellows. 

Pomona. A fine crop of Morellos— 

Puer. Insult to injury. Worse than crabs or sloes. 

Pomona. Goosegogs—you'd heaps of those. 

Puer, But hang it, we're to have no apples, Fancy! 

Pomona. Apples are always “ chancey.” 

Puer. Look here, Pomona, no more larks next year. 

Pomona. I'll do my best, no fear. 

Puer. You and Vertumnus ought to square the 


orchard. 
Pomona. If Pheebus will not scorch hard— 
Puer. An autumn without frnit’s a rammy season. 
Pomona, Ills hannt a good plum season. 
Puer. The no they do! What do you mean by 
“ils?” 


Pomona, Stomachic pains and pills. 
Puer, Just you send plums next year; I'll risk the 
rest— 


Pomona. Well, well, I'll do my best. 
(Exit Puer, munching an unripe windfall. 
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It is said that the kind moth- 
ers down East are grown so af- 
fectionate that they give their 
children chloroform previous 
to whipping them. 


—_—-—~>——— 

A courteous old gentleman 
being told a very tough story, 
said, ‘Since you were an 7 
witness, I suppose I must 
lieve you ; but I don’t think T’d 
have believed it if I had seen 
it myself.” 


—_—»——_—_ 
Notice or Motion—Threat- 
ening to knock a man down. 
contaminants 


AN UGLY CUSTOMER. 


A long-waisted lady, having 
a seductive smile and winning 
ways, called nay a shoe-maker 
to convince him that he needed 
a metal hair-brush—a novelty 
just ont, and in the hands of 
canvassers, 

After she had had about five 
minutes’ talk, he uncovered his 
bald head, and asked, 

** Where is there any thing to 
brush with it ?” 





“Then > gad wife could use 
it,” she said. 

** My wife is dead, poor soul.” 

“Then your daughters. 

“T bave no daughters, and 
the only son I have went crazy | 
from brushing his hair too 
much.” 

*T believe this brush would 
help a new growth of hair on 
your scalp,” she said, unwilling 
to let him off. 

* Don’t want any hair there,” 
he replied; “I never was 80 | 
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happy_as since I became bald- 
headed.” 


“Well, don’t you ever brush 
your scalp ae 

“Never; I have it sand-pa- 
pered four times a year, and 
the rest of the time it must get 
alon the best it can.” 

am in great need of mon- 
ey,” she remarked, looking 
around the sho >. 

. am I,” he replied. “TI 
haven't seen but two dollars in 
the last two weeks.” 

“It would be almost an act 
of charity to buy of me,” she 
pleaded, 

“T never give to charity, mad- 
am ; I haven’t given a penny to 
any one or to any object for 
the last thirty years.” 

“Your second wife might 
want the brush.” 

“T shall never marry again. 
I hate all women.’ 

“Then you don’t think you 
could use it?” she asked, as 
she rose up. 

“Yes, I could take it and 
brush my dog's ears clean back 
to his tail, and brush his tail 
clean over his nose; or I could 
make it into a shovel, or sell it 
to some saw-mill, or repair my 
wheelbarrow with it; ; but I 
said ‘No,’ and I shall stick to 
it. I’m, baldheade ed, ill-temper- 
ed, sinful, malicious, and des- 

erate ; but I pride myself on 
eeping my word. And, mad- 
am, if metal hair-brushes and 
baldheaded men d female 
agents were as thick as buttons 


| onagirl’s dress, my voice would 


still cry, N-o-u-g-h—no!” 
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THE ASCENDENCY OF MARS. 
EFFEct OF THE WAR PLANET ON OUR Back YARDs. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, LIKE FIGURES, CAN NOT 





LIE. 


Lone One. “If yez "ll write this down to put in the paper, I'll pay yez the money. ‘An American 


Widdy wishes a Baby to bring up on the Botiie. 


Will be trated like wan o° the family.’” 
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ass the Basket and take up the Collection. 
Congregation in profound meditation ; basket miserable. 


A SURGICAL OPERATION. 
Mosquito. ‘‘ She must be bled.” 


Good old Uncle Jonas said, one cold morning, when 
he was hunting for the matches, “When I die I hope 
I'll go where I won't have to make the fire ev ery morn- 
in 


“You needn't fret about that,” snapped his wife, 
from under the blankets ; “youll find the fire all 
ready for you, never yon fear. tad 


—__—.>——__—— 
Wantrp—A hen that can lay a foundation-stone. 


deepen aaenee 

“Ts he a good doctor?” asked one gentleman of 
another, speaking of an acquaintance. 

WwW ell, people call him so, Tee the other; “but 
as far as my experience goes, if I was a patriotic man, 
and there was going to be a long war, I should like 
him to have charge of the enemy’s wounded.” 

Dito Se Mallee a 


STRONG EVIDENCE, 
“What are you doing, Charley ?” 
“ Buryin’ a little dead crab.” 
“ But are you sure he is dead ?” 
“Oh yes! Come here and smell ’m.” 
———»>———— 
HOW TO CURE AN IMPRUDENT ATTACHMENT. 
Marerramitias. ** W hat is to be done, my dear? He 
positively dotes on her.” 
PATERF AMILIAS, “Well, we must try to find him an 


antidote.” 


—_ > - 
“NOT PROVEN.” 
Mrvieter. “Don’t you kuow it’s wicked to catch 
fish on the Sabbath ?” 
Sma. Boy fost having had a rise all the morning). 
“Who's catchin’ fish ?” 
oo 
AN INVESTMENT. 
Mama. “ Well, Tommy, what did U: ncle Dives give 
you when you went to see him yesterday ?” 
‘ommy. ‘* ‘He gave me a beautiful bright new three- 
cent piece.” 
Para. “ And what are you going to do with it ?” 
Tommy. “I’m going to buy a purse to pat it in.” 
pale a a 
THE LATEST CURIOSITIES, 
A fence made from the railings of a yg wife, 
A plate of butter from the cream of a joke. 
The small coins in “ the change of the moon.” 
a original brush used in painting the - nal of the 
times. 
The latest contract with the trade-winds, 
The chair in which the sun sets. 
A garment for the naked eye. 
A buckle to fasten on a laughing-stock. 
The animal that drew the inference. 
An 4 from a nest of thieves. 
A bucket of water from “ All’s well.” 
Soap with which a man was washed overboard. 
The strop which is used to sharpen the water's cdg 
A portion of the yeast used in raising the wind, 
The sancer belonging to the cup of sorrow. 
Hinges and lock from the trank of an elephant. 
A feather from the wings of a flying report. 





CONTRIBUTION IN THE COUNTRY. 
“Deacon Jones will 


” 

















